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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


KANT’S CRITICAL PROBLEM: WHAT IS IT IN 
ITSELF AND FOR US? 


“ The hey to the right understanding of the entire Critique is to be sought for the 
most part in the introduction.” — BRASTBERGER. 
PART from the introductory matter, with which we have 
in this article principally to deal,! Kant’s greatest work, 
if we exclude the important closing chapters on method, falls 
into three main divisions, called, respectively, transcendental 
zesthetic, transcendental analytic, and transcendental dialectic. 
The first proves that space and time are a priori forms of sen- 
sibility, and explains from that fact the existence of mathe- 
matics as a pure or a priori sensuous science. The second 
shows there are a priori forms of thought, which are validly 
applied to appearances, but not to things in themselves ; and 
claims that on them rests a pure science of phenomenal 
nature, an a priori physic. The third exhibits the antinomies 
into which thinking falls when it applies the a priori forms of 
thought to things in themselves, and overcomes them by show- 
ing the subjective source and objective invalidity of meta- 
physics. 
I. 
In formulating the problem of the Crztigue in the preface 
to the first edition, Kant begins with a reference to the 
1 The exposition in this article, unless otherwise specified, is based on the pref- 
aces and introductions of the two editions of the Critigue, on the chapter on 
“The Discipline of Pure Reason in its Polemical Use,” and the introduction to 
the Prolegomena. 
The references are, in German, to Hartenstein’s edition, and, in English, to Max 


Miiller’s translation of the Critigue and Mahaffy’s translation of the Prolegomena, 
— the pages of the English works being enclosed by ( ). 
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problems of the dialectic. This corresponds with what is 
known of the function of the antinomies in the development 
of Kant’s critical thought. If reason is always troubled with 
questions which cannot be ignored, because they spring from 
its own nature, and which cannot be answered, because they 
transcend its powers and involve it in contradictions, there 
seems no escape from such a’ ugly dilemma save by a criticism 
of the faculty of reason in general, touching that whole class 
of knowledge it may strive after, unassisted by experience. 
This is the task undertaken in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
In a favorite metaphor of Kant’s, it is a court of appeal to 
protect the just rights of reason and dismiss all groundless 
claims, and that not arbitrarily, but according to the eternal 
laws of reason. Without such a critique, which secures us the 
peace of a legal status, reason would be in perpetual war with 
itself. But the Critique decides the question of the possibility 
or impossibility of metaphysics in general, and the determina- 
tion of its sources, its extent, and its limits. And it does this 
by making an inventory of all our possessions acquired 
through pure reason. If its final result is a negative discipline, 
restraining reason from going beyond the narrow limits of 
possible experience, its initial problem is, What can we hope to 
achieve with reason, when all the material and assistance of 
experience are taken away? And pure reason is so perfect a 
unity that the answer to this question must be absolutely com- 
plete, or altogether erroneous. So that Kant can _ boast, 
for that matter like Bacon, Descartes, and most of the founders 
of modern philosophy, that there is not one single metaphy- 
sical problem which his method does not solve, or at least 
supply a key for solving. 

The determination of the contribution of reason to knowl- 
edge, in other words, of the mind-given or a prior? parts of 
knowledge, with a view to fixing the limits of reason and so 
solving er rather escaping the interminable contradictions of 
metaphysics: — such is Kant’s earliest announcement of the 
aim of the Critigue. It is the problem of a priori knowledge, 
considered on its subjective side alone. “I mean,” says 
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Kant, “to treat of reason and its pure thinking, a knowledge 
of which is not very far to seek, considering that it is to be 
found within myself.” But the objective aspect of the problem 
of a priort knowledge, which is here scarce even incidentally 
glanced at, is of equal importance, and was so felt by Kant, as 
we know from the history of the inquiry started in the famous 
letter to Herz. Accordingly, in the preface to the second 
edition of the Critigue, published in 1787, six years after the 
first, this aspect of its problem is brought into the foreground. 
The point of view shifts from the dialectic to the analytic, and 
emphasis is laid rather on reason’s conquest of the phenomenal 
world than its utter inadequacy to seize upon the supra- 
sensible world, which, it is here gently insinuated, is the only 
circumstance that keeps the celestial portals open to faith, and 
so leaves us secure in the practical possession of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. Here, therefore, Kant appears, no longer as 
a judge passing sentence upon human knowledge, but as a 
builder setting it upon new and immovable foundations. This 
he does by means of a great constructive principle, in virtue of 
which he regards himself as the Copernicus of philosophy. 
What is the Copernican thought with which Kant would 
revolutionize metaphysics? It is akin to that which he tells 
us had already been at work in mathematics and physics and 
turned them into established sciences. For it must not be 
overlooked that, in Kant’s view, a revolution had been effected 
in those sciences similar to the one he contemplated for 
metaphysics. He brings both the fact of that revolution and 
the means of its accomplishment into the closest relation with 
his own achievements. As to mathematics, he holds there was 
a long period of tentative work, among Egyptians and Greeks, 
before the discovery of that royal road which has led to the 
surest of sciences. The change is to be ascribed “to a 
revolution, produced by the happy thought of a single man,” 
whose name has not been preserved to us. But that revolution 
consisted in the discovery that no scrutiny of an actual 
geometrical figure or of its concept could give information 
regarding its qualities, which, on the other hand, was derived 
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| from what the geometer had himself placed into the figure, 
according to concepts a priori, and then represented by a 
| construction. All the safe @ prior? knowledge he had of the 
figure was limited to the necessary consequences of what he 
had himself introduced into it, in accordance with his own 
concept. The truths of mathematics are given by the mind, + 
| not extracted from things. And precisely in the same way, , 
though not until the beginning of the modern period, did 
physics enter on the highway of science. Galilei, Torricelli, 
| and Stahl saw that reason has insight into that only which she 
} produces on her own plan, and that she must compel nature to 
{ answer her questions. Reason, it is true, must be taught of ! 
nature; but not in the character of a pupil, who agrees to 
everything the master likes, but as a judge who compels the 
witness to answer the questions which he himself proposes. e 
And so, concludes Kant, even physics owes its beneficent 
revolution to the happy idea of seeking from nature informa 
tion in accordance with what reason had itself placed into 
nature, though this could not be known from reason itself and 
: must be learned from nature. The examples of mathematics 
- and physics suggest a similar revolution for metaphysics, ' 
which, like them, is a science of rational cognitions. If these 
have become perfect sciences by the discovery that the truths 
they assert of objects are mind-originated, the same assump- ; 
tion might be made of metaphysics generally. And this is 
Kant’s Copernican thought. “Hitherto it has been supposed 
that all our knowledge must conform to the objects: but, 
under that supposition, all attempts to establish anything about 
them a prior, by means of concepts, and thus to enlarge our 
knowledge, have come to nothing. The experiment, therefore, 
ought to be made, whether we should not succeed better with t 
| the problems of metaphysics, by assuming that the objects 
must conform to our mode of cognition; for this would better 
agree with the demanded possibility of an @ prior? knowledge 
of them, which is to settle something about objects, before 


they are given us.”! 


111, 17-18 (I, 370). 
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Here, as in the preface to the first edition, the problem of 
the Critique is declared to be the explanation of a priori 
knowledge, that is, a rational knowledge of objects prior to 
experience of them. But, it is here added, the fact of such 
knowledge impels us to make the Copernican assumption, that 
objects must conform to our mode of cognition. There is no 
difficulty in applying the assumption to the objects of sensuous 
perception (Anschauung), as Kant made clear in the Dissertation 
of 1770. If the perception had to conform to the constitu 
tion of objects, how could we know anything a@ priori about 
these objects? But if the object (as an object of the senses, 
not of reason) conform to the constitution of our faculty of 
sense-perception, we may easily have a priori knowledge of it. 
Still we cannot stop at these sense- presentations, if they are to 
become knowledge. Perceptions without thought are blind. 
They must be referred, as representations, to something as 
their object, which we endeavor to determine through them. 
This object then must be conceived. And I have the choice 
of admitting either that the concepts by which I determine it 
conform to the object, in which case it is impossible to see 
how I can know anything about it a priori; or that the objects, 
or what is the same, the experience in which alone they are 
known, must conform to those concepts, in which case the 
problem of a priori knowledge is again solved. For experi- 
ence, as a kind of knowledge, requires understanding; and the / 
rules by which understanding acts must be considered logically , I 
prior to the objects given through them. These rules, exist-, 
ing in me a Priori, are expressible in a priori concepts, to, 
which accordingly all objects of experience must necessarily 
conform. In general terms, Kant’s revolutionary metaphysical 
thought is “that we can know a Priori of things only that \ 
which we ourselves put into them.’”’! And from this it follows 
that such a priort knowledge can never be of things as they 


1 III, 19 (I, 372). Similarly Leibnitz, Mouveaux Lssais, p. 195 A (Erdmann’s 
ed.) or V. 42-3 (Gerhardt’s ed.): Si quelques événemens peuvent étre prévfis avant 
toute épreuve qu’on en ait faite, il est manifeste, que nous y contribuons quelque 
chose de notre part. 
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are, but only of objects as they appear to us in the forms of 
space, time, and the categories. Things themselves, however, 
though we can never 4vow them, or even that they exist, we 
must continue to ¢#ink as real counterparts to the phenomenal 
objects of our knowledge. Otherwise we should have the ab- 
surd result of an appearance without anything that appeared. 
And in this way the door of the suprasensible world, with its 
transcendent objects — God, Freedom, and Immortality — is 
left open to faith. -. 
XSome passages in the second preface, which was written in 
view of criticisms on the entire work as it appeared in the first 
edition, may not be intelligible at this stage to readers unac- 
quainted with the general subject-matter of the book. But 
even to them Kant’s aim and problem must stand out with 


perfect clearness. His object is to make an inventory of the’ 


possessions of pure reason, to fix the limits of its use, and to 
explain why, within a certain area, though not beyond, it gives 
us an objectively valid knowledge of things. It is in address- 
ing himself to the last part of this entire undertaking that 
Kant comes upon the Copernican thought with which he 
would revolutionize metaphysics, and transform it, as geometry 
and physics had been similarly transformed, into an irrefragable 
science. If the inkling of his solution which we have just 
given seems obscure, it may be illuminated and expanded in 
another article. Here it concerns us to realize, not the solu- 
tion, but the problem itself. This is to survey, explain, and 
(indirectly) vindicate a priori knowledge, and to distinguish it 
from its counterfeit semblance. If the undertaking is success- 
fully carried out, there will emerge, in Kant’s opinion, a science 
absolutely complete and perfect for all time, the science of pure 
reason. For he holds that reason, so far as its principles of 
knowledge are concerned, forms a separate and independent 
unity, in which, as in an organic body, every member exists 
for the sake of all others, and all others for it, so that no 
principle can be safely applied in ove relation unless it has 
been carefully examined in a// its relations to the whole em- 
ployment of pure reason. Thus the Critigue can claim to have 
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compassed the whole field of a priori knowledge, to have 
accomplished its undertaking completely, and to be to pos- 
terity a treasure which can never be added unto, because it 
had only to deal with principles and the limits of their employ- 
ment, which are fixed by those principles themselves. “In 
the sphere of pure reason you must determine everything or 
nothing.” 

In determining the general zztention of the Critigue, we have 
at the same time become apprised of its Copernican contention 
and of its universalistic pretension. In the introduction, which 
was undoubtedly improved as it was enlarged in the second 
edition, as well as in the corresponding part of the Prolegomena, 
the aim of the work is more fully specified. Its problem is 
formulated from a new point of view, and then resolved into 
elementary questions corresponding to the main divisions of the 
work. In the prefaces it was stated that the inquiry was about 
knowledge given by pure reason. But all knowledge must be 
expressed in the form of judgments or propositions. If those 
judgments derived from experience be called empirical or a 
posteriori, those independent of all experience may be called 
pure or a priori, These a priori judgments are the products of 
reason alone. Hence the inquiry jnto pure reason resolves 
itself into an inquiry into a prior? judgments. 

But the problem admits of still further specification. There 
is another classification of judgments —a classification that 
has reference to their content, as that into a priori and a 
postcriagg has reference to their source. If the predicate of a 
judgment adds nothing to the subject, bat merely explicates it, 
then the judgment is analytic. If I say, All bodies are ex- 
tended, I have asserted nothing which was not already con- 
tained in the notion ‘body’ and might not have been got from 
it by analysis. On the other hand, if I say, All bodies are 
heavy, in that case the preaicate is something added to the 
notion of the subject, for by no analysis of the notion ‘body’ 
could the predicate ‘heavy’ be discovered. Judgments in which 
the predicate thus goes beyond the content of the subject are 
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called synthetic. And synthetic judgments alone enter into the 
critical problem. For analytic judgments can be explained at 
once as the products of the analysis of concepts subject only 
to the logical law of contradiction, and with that explanation 
they may be dismissed. 

But manifestly not all synthetic judgments come within the 
purview of a critique of pure reason. This deals only, as we 
just saw, with @ priori judgments. It has nothing therefore to 
do with the vastly larger number of synthetic judgments, 
namely, with synthetic judgments a posteriori. And in fact 
these are all as easily explained as the analytic judgments. 
For in every a posteriori synthetic judgment, it is experience 
that enables me to add to the subject a predicate which con- 
tains something more than the notion of the subject implied. 
‘Heavy’ is not implied in ‘body’ as ‘extended’ is. The ex- 
perience of the conjunction of that quality with this substance 
supplies, however, a ground for the synthesis of them in the 
judgment, Body is heavy. 

Both analytic and a posteriori synthetic judgments may 
therefore be set aside. They present no difficulty as to their 
possibility. And in any case they are irrelevant to the present 
inquiry into the possessions of pure reason. We are left, then, 
with the remainder of human knowledge, a priort synthetic 
judgments. And to explain under what conditions, and in 
what fields, a prior? synthetic judgments are possible, is to 
answer the critical question, as originally framed, What and 
how can reason know without all experience? The object of the 
Critique, from this point of view, is to inquire into the ground 
of the possibility of a priori synthetic judgments, as well as to 
determine the limits of their validity. 

But have we such pure knowledge, such a priori synthetic 
judgments? This is a question of fact that must be settled 
before we go one step further. For there can be no doubt 
that all our knowledge at least begins with sense-impressions. 
It does not, however, therefore follow that it arises from sense- 
impressions. Even in our common experience, it is possible 
that mind-given components are mixed with the impressions 
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received from sense. Nay, such a prioré principles are neces- 
sary to the very possibility of our sense-experience. Other- 
wise, it would have no certainty, but remain a collection of 
contingent rules; and how could we then say, for example, 
Every change must have a cause? But apart from common 
sense, we have, in the sciences of mathematics and physics, 
judgments which are universal and necessary. Experience 
could not so stamp them. They must therefore be a priort. 
They are also synthetic. Neither experience nor analysis can 
prove, for example, that 7 + 5 = 12, or that in the communi- 
cation of motion, action and reaction are always alike. Nor is 
the number of such propositions scanty. Mathematics is made 
up entirely of synthetic judgments a priort. Furthermore, not 
merely judgments, but even certain ideas, may claim for them- 
selves an a priori origin. Of these it will here suffice to men- 
tion space and substance. But what is still more extraordinary 
is this, that we have a whole class of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments which in no way enter into our sense-experience or can 
be brought to any of its tests. This is metaphysics. And it 
is in this very kind of knowledge which transcends the world 
of the senses, and where experience can neither guide nor cor- 
rect us, that reason finds its most important, its loftiest, and 
its most imperative problems. These unavoidable problems of 
pure reason are God, Free Will, and Immortality. 

But just there is the rub. A science built on other founda- 
tion than the solid ground of experience and constructed of . 
materials whose origin and worth no man knows, is surely a 
precarious edifice. But two circumstances have hitherto saved 
it from attack. In the first place, human reason is naturally 
constructive rather than critical. And, in the second place, the 
brilliant example of mathematics has created a presumption in 
favor of every kind of a priori knowledge; and the all-important 
point was overlooked that while mathematics deals with objects 
only that are capable of sense-presentation, metaphysics reaches 
out to objects which are beyond the grasp of any experience. 
But the time has now arrived to inquire whence this meta- 
physical knowledge is derived, and to test its truth, value, and 
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extent. As, however, metaphysical principles, whether valid 
or not, are of the same kind as we find in other rational 
sciences, Kant brings the problem of pure reason, which no 
doubt was forced upon him by metaphysics, under the general 
formula, How are a priori synthetic judgments possible? On the 
solution of this problem depends the life or death of meta- 
physics. For, that such a science veritably exists, no one can 
avouch who has considered its essential aim and observed the 
ill progress hitherto made by metaphysical systems. That pure 
mathematic and physic exist as sciences, nobody doubts. Zhat 
they are possible, is proved by their actuality. And we shall 
only have to ask, Yow they are possible? But with reference 
to metaphysics, we shall have to settle whether reason, in pre- 
tending to tell us something of suprasensible objects, does not 
go beyond its own powers, and if so, what are its limits, and 
above all, what impels it, as by a universal and natural neces- 
_ sity, to go beyond those limits in quest of unattainable realities. 
The general problem of pure reason, How are a prior? synthetic 
judgments possible? may, accordingly, be divided into four 
other questions: 

- 1. How ts pure mathematic possible ? 

2. How is pure physic (sctence of nature) possible ? 

3. How ts metaphysic, as a natural disposition, possible ? 

4. How ts metaphysic, as a sctence, possible ? 

Thus Kant formulates the problem of critical philosophy. 
However obscure the body of the Critigue may appear, the 
introduction is written in a style so clear, exact, and even 
elegant that its interpretation makes little strain upon the 
reader’s attention. And yet it has been Kant’s fate to have 
his problem variously rendered. In the short and definite 
expression which it officially received at his hands, there is 
little room for misapprehension. All the terms of the prop- 
osition, How are a priori synthetic judgments possible? seem 
perfectly clear and unambiguous. Yet it ought to be noticed 
that, by his own confession with regard to metaphysics, Kant 
cannot omit the inquiry, When are a priori synthetic judgments 
valid? But if any one chooses to find this question implied in 
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Kant’s formula, he might maintain that the determination of 
the conditions of the possibility of a priori synthetic judgments 
forms at the same time the test of their validity; and Kant’s 
statement of the problem of pure reason would remain intact. 
All the same, Kant himself, in giving a synopsis of the Critique 
twenty years later, specifically sets the question of objective 
validity side by side with that of psychological origin. The 
problem, he there states, was a twofold one: (1) How are 
synthetic judgments a priori possible? and, (2) How from 
synthetic judgments is knowledge a prior? possible?! And the 
context shows that the knowledge which in the last question 
is distinguished from synthetic judgments, is only these judg- 
ments themselves, when validly referred to objective reality. 
Thus, to illustrate, when Kant asks, How is pure mathematic 
possible? he means to investigate, first, the subjective materials 
out of which, in the absence of all sensuous experience, it is 
constructed, or the conditions under which it arises as a 
psychological phenomenon, and, secondly, the grounds on 
which it can be referred to real things, its objective appli- 
cability and validity. And with regard to pure physics and 
metaphysics, the same two questions of origin and validity have 
to be raised. So that Kant’s problem in general is both psy- 
chological and epistemological. He will explore the constitution 
of the mind, which makes the production of a prior? synthetic 
judgments possible. And though we call this part of his task 
a psychological inquiry, it is independent of empirical psychol- 
ogy, which Kant explicitly repudiates; for this could tell him 
only of the growth of the contents of the mind, whereas he is 
bent upon dissecting the organism of intelligence itself. Per- 
haps it might be called a question of transcendental psychology. 
But however named, the inquiry is included in the general 
problem of the Critique. It is not, however, the principal 
problem. That is and remains the epistemological question: 
How are judgments which we form independently of experience 
valid for sensible objects but not for suprasensible ? 


1 Ueber die Fortschritte der Metaphysik, seit Leibnits und Wolff, VU, 526. This 
important declaration refutes Riehl’s (P/i/os. Avriticismus, 1, 294 pp.) denial of the 
psychological aspect of the critical problem. 
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But though Kant’s own introductory account of the scope 
of the Critique is explicit enough, the body of the work itself 


as well 4s other utterances of the author have suggested to 


many commentators a broader problem than, How are a prior? 
synthetic judgments possible? They see in this formula only a 
provisional statement of the ultimate problem, How is knowl- 
edge in general possible? Or, since all knowledge is composed 
of synthetic judgments, and the a priori sort is manifestly more 
perplexing than the a posteriori, they conceive of Kant as 
asking a test question, which embraces the entire difficulty, as 
though he would say, “Show me how you get @ prior? syn- 
thetic judgments, and I can understand how the a posteriori are 
possible.” This view makes the fact of synthesis, of which a 
priort judgments supply a flagrant instance, the central prob- 
lem of the Critique. Holding Kant’s distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgments to be essential, it regards as 
accidental and provisional the division of the latter into a 


priori and a posteriort,—a division, it maintains, which is trans- 


cended by the solution of the very problem in which it appears. 
This general conception of the critical problem may be ren- 
dered still more specific by a few quotations from a well-known 
British expositor: “Kant does not clearly explain the relation 
in which a priori and a posteriori synthesis stand to each other 
Hence he does not hesitate, for the present, to speak of 
empirical synthesis as if it were entirely independent of a 
priori synthesis . . . But if we take such statements as con- 
veying the whole truth of the matter, we make the Critique a 
sealed book to ourselves... If the Critigue proves any- 
thing, it is that there is no experience without a friori syn- 
thesis ... It is therefore the aim of the Critigue to detect 
the forms of synthesis which are necessarily implied in experi- 
ence, and to show that they are so implied . . . The object, 
then, which Kant proposes to himself is a criticism of human 
knowledge, with the view of determining its nature and limits.” 
1 Caird’s Philosophy of Kant, 218, 206, 219, 200, 189. So Adamson, art. Kant, 
in Encyclopedia Britannica, XIII, p. 851; Watson, Aant and his English Critics, 


11-12; Cohen, Aant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, 3; and, after much hesitation, 
Vaihinger, Commentar zu Kant’s Kritik d. r. V., 443 (cf. 186-189, 352-359, 433- 


443). 
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This interpretation of Kant’s problem is based upon the 
“transcendental deduction,” and an examination of it might 
therefore be profitably reserved for a later article. But so 
much of the transcendental deduction as bears upon the point 
in dispute may be anticipated and readily understood. It 
amounts in fact to no more than this, that the pure concepts of 
the understanding (substance, cause, etc.) are objectively valid, 
because they render all experience possible, so far as its form 
is concerned. Or, in other words, the transcendental deduc- 
tion explains ordinary experience as a complex of presentations 
of sense synthesized by thought. And since the deduction is 
the centre and essence of the critical philosophy, it is natural 
to see in the Critigue, however otherwise Kant may have 
described its problem, merely an account of the forms of 
synthesis entering into experience and a proof of their indis- 
pensableness to it. Not the creations of reason, unassisted 
by experience, but reason’s impregnation of experience : such 
would be the subject of the Critique. 

It is not, it will be admitted, a happy piece of historical 
criticism which reaches an interpretation incompatible with the 
explicit statement of the text. And it has yet to be shown 
that a determination of the forms of synthesis entering into 
experience is an answer to the Kantian question, What and 
how can reason know without the aid of experience? Nor is it 
relevant to urge that an author’s initial statement of his 
problem is always provisional, and subject to modification by 
the solution subsequently attained ; so that we who have the 
end and outcome of Kant’s work before us can understand 
its intention better than he did. The preface of a book is the 
last part to be written. And what is more, Kant had not only 
his entire work but also the opinions of the public upon it 
before him when he wrote the new prefatory and introductory 
matter for the second edition and for the Prolegomena. Yet 
it is precisely there that the problem is first completely 
crystallized in the form, How are a friort synthetic judgments 
possible? And when one remembers that the entire aim of the 
Prolegomena was to present the critical philosophy in a clear 
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and intelligible abstract, it seems impossible to accept an 
interpretation of the critical problem which, whatever of truth 
it may contain, has the fatal defect of differing from the 
explicit statement of it there made by Kant himself. 

The same caution is enjoined upon us by the history of 
Kant’s philosophic development. Experiential knowledge, it 
might easily be shown, never made any difficulty for him. 
His perplexity began and ended with rational knowledge. 
That sensuous impressions should give us reports of their 
objects, he found natural enough. But how assertions made 
by reason alone should yet be true of objects: that was his 
great puzzle from 1772 to the completion of the Critique. 

Yet in solving the question of a prior? synthetic judgments, 
which remains Kant’s central problem, he was brought to a 
view of experience from which it could no longer be regarded 
as the opposite of reason, as a simple, self-explaining or 
ultimate something accounting for a posteriori synthetic judg- 
ments, a thing of absolute indifference to the critical philoso- 
pher. On the contrary, experience became a matter of vital 
concern in the determination of the conditions of a priori 
knowledge. Mathematics, it is true, forms a special domain 
by itself, and the explanation of its possibility made no 
reference to experience. But when you ask how an a Priori 
knowledge of nature is possible, you touch an object of which 
we have also an empirical knowledge. For what, in fact, is 
nature but the complex of all the objects of experience? 
Your problem, then, is to explain the possibility of an a priort 
knowledge of objects of experience, such, for instance, as we 
have in the propositions, substance is permanent, and every event 
is determined by a cause. And if your solution is to the effect 
that nature, to be known thus a frisr?, must, though given 
to us through the senses, yet be subject to mind-imposed 
conditions, you cannot escape the conclusion that these are 
mixed up with sense-presentations in our @ posterior? knowl- 
edge, so as, in fact, to form its constitutive principles, or, in 
Kant’s phrase, to render experience possible. Thus, uninten- 
tionally and perhaps unwittingly, you have been forced to 


| 
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make an analysis of experience. It is far from a complete 
analysis (and this is where Kant fails us lamentably at the 
present day), but it is a considerable advance on the initial 
assumption that experience was given us by the senses, and 
as such needed no explanation. The senses, Kant has 
discovered by following up the problem of a priori knowledge, 
do not give us all that enters into what we call experience. 
They do not give us the relations of things. These are added 
by the understanding, which is the sole source of those 
principles of combination that render experience in its fullest 
sense possible. What experience is apart from this system of 
mind-given synthesis, in what sense if at all it can be spoken 
of, is a question that will meet us at a later stage. ¥The point 
now to be emphasized is that Kant, in order to explain the 
possibility of an a priori knowledge of nature, forms a new 
conception of experience as a complex of sense materials 
ordered under categories of the understanding. These cate- 
gories render experience in this sense possible. They also are 
the conditions of an a priort knowledge of nature. Accord- 
ingly, if you restrict your view to the transcendental deduction, 
you may say that Kant’s problem is, indifferently, How are 
a priort synthetic judgments (about nature) possible? a 
How is experience possible? But even then you will have 
to admit that the last question grows out of the first, that it 
comes into view in following up the first, and demands an 
answer only for the sake of the first. And when you extend 
your view to the other two parts of the Critigue, to the 
zsthetic and dialectic, you see that they take no account of 
the second question, but devote themselves entirely to the 
determination of the possibility and validity of synthetic 
judgments a priort. Their problem is, What and how can 
reason alone know? This, therefore, remains the essential 
and actual, as it was also the historically and psychologically 
predetermined, problem of Kant’s great Critiquag 

Not that from different points of view, and in different con- 
nexions, it may not be rendered variously even by Kant him- 
self. And as, after the first edition of the Critigue, Kant 
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emphasized rather its constructive than its destructive aspects, 
it need not surprise us, in view of what has just been said, to 
have the critical undertaking described as a theory of experi- 
ence. It seems to be so described in an interesting manu- 
script note which Kant inserted, at the beginning of the 
analytic, in his own copy of the Critigue. “Experience,” he , 
there writes, “consists of judgments, but it is a question 
whether those empirical judgments do not presuppose a priori 
judgments. The analysis of experience [¢.e. the Analytic] 
' contains the resolution of it into judgments and concepts a 
priori. The problem is, How is experience possible?”"! The 
true position of this question in the Critigue is admirably 
i shown in the following passages of the Fortschritte der Meta- 
physik2 “Tf there is therefore synthetic knowledge a priori, 
it can only be by containing conditions a priori of the pos- 


| sibility of experience. It would then contain also the con- 
| ditions of the possibility of the objects of experience in 
| general ; for only through experience can they be for us 
knowable objects. The conditions a priori which makes ex- ‘ 
| perience possible are the forms of objects, space and time, 
and the categories which contain the synthetic unity of con- 
i sciousness @ priori, so far as under them empirical presenta- 
tions can be subsumed. Accordingly * the highest problem of 
trancendental philosophy is, How is experience possible?”’ 
That is to say, you explain a friort knowledge of nature by 
assuming that the mind furnishes space, time, and the cate- 
gories, which make experience, and therefore the objects of 
! experience (nature) possible. Thus the explanation of the 
possibility of experience is the solution of the highest pro- 
j blem of the Critique. %f its “highest,’’ yet not of its entire 
) problem, because the question, How is a friort knowledge of 
nature possible? is only one of four questions into which the 


general problem was resolved. And only two or three pages 
from the passage just quoted Kant speaks of “the trans- 
cendental philosophy, that is, the doctrine of the possibility of 


1B. Erdmann’s Nachtrdge su Kant’s K. d.r. V., 21. (Vaihinger, Commentar, 
2 VIII, 535-6. Accordingly’ is emphatic. 
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all a priori knowledge in general, which The Critique of Pure 
Reason is.” He felt, therefore, no incompatibility in describ- 
ing the transcendental philosophy of the Critigue as having 
for its object the determination of the possibility of @ priori 
knowledge and yet claiming that its chief undertaking was to 
explain the possibility of experience. We can know a priori 
only what we ourselves think into things. And this faculty 
of thinking @ priori, this original and invariable spontaneity 
without which we should know nothing a friori, is at the same 
time the condition of the possibility of all other appearances, 
of nature itself as a system of knowable objects.? It is thus 
the ground of a posteriori as well as of a priori synthetic 
judgments. And in one of the Reflections, Kant says, “The 
principal inquiry is, How do we come by knowledge in general, 
and especially a priori knowledge?”’* But that this statement 
is not to be strained beyond the natural interpretation here 
adopted, is clear from the circumstance that it is intercalated 
between two other reflections, both of which revert to the 
original formula of @ priort synthetic judgments. “It is,” 
runs the one, “the possibility of all a priori knowledge, which 
is self-contained and borrows nothing from the object, that 
forms our first and most important inquiry.”* “The first 
question,” runs the other, “is, how we can have notions which 
have not been learned from any appearance of things, or prin- 
ciples, which no experience has taught.”’® 

This last quotation brings us to a point of view from which 
the whole question may, with great advantage, be finally sur- 
veyed¢ Kant’s problem, it has been here maintained, was cor- 
rectly stated by Kant himself. How are a priori synthetic 
judgments possible? How and what may reason know inde- 
pendently of instruction from sense? The scope of such knowl- 
edge, it was settled. by the Critigue, does not go beyond the 
‘sensible world. And the conditions of it are the a priori func- 
tions of the mind, which may be expressed in notions (cause, 
substance, etc.). Our problem, therefore, may be said to 


IVIII, 533. Kant’s Reflexionen sur krit. Philos. U1, 88 (no. 286). 
8 Reflexionen 87 )no. 283). II, 87 (no. 282). II, 87 (mo. 284). 
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concern both a friori judgments and notions. But these, the 
analytic showed, entered into experience as formal or consti- 
tutive principles. Hence our problem of the a priori has led 
us to a new conception of experience. And as this was the 
latest discovery of the Critigue, it is very natural that in the 
introduction it should form the subject of the opening para- 
graphs. “If we remove from experience everything that be- 
longs to the senses, there remain nevertheless certain original 
concepts, and certain judgments derived from them, which 
must have had their origin entirely a priort, and independent 
of all experience, because it is owing to them that we are able, 
or imagine we are able, to predicate more of the objects of 
our senses than can be learnt from mere experience.” But 
even there it suggests the real problem, which is, How “we 
are able to predicate more of the objects of our senses than 
can be learnt from experience.” And Kant passes on to the 
immediate statement of this problem in the well known 
formula. And where he has occasion to connect the problem 
of a priort knowledge with the problem of the a priori consti- 
tuents he has discovered in experience, as he often has, he 
treats these as a kind of knowledge, though they are only ele- 
ments, factors, or constituents of knowledge. Through this 
confusion ! it is not at all impossible that for Kant the subsidiary 
question regarding the a prior? of experience (How is experi- 
ence possible ?) is often included under the principal question, 
out of the solution of which it arose, How are a priori syn- 
thetic judgments possible? But whether that be so or not, the 
substitution for the original problem of the correlative deriva- 
tive one, whose importance for Kant seemed to grow with 
time, was not unnatural from certain points of view, and, as 
our quotations show, actually took place. But this occasional 
variation of formula cannot with any propriety be described as 
a “methodical conversion of the problem” or a “historical 
change of front”’ on the part of Kant. He had simply solved 


1 For Kant’s persistent confusion of a friori judgments (whether of empirical 
or metempirical objects) and the a frieri elements (percepts and concepts) that 
enter into experience, see Vaihinger’s Commenéar, 168, 187-188, 213, 222-223, 357- 
358. * Vaihinger, 435. 
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his problem of a friori synthetic judgments by means of the 
principle of “the possibility of experience,” and then dis- 
covered that this too might be taken as a starting point from 
which the same result could be attained. For experience is 
possible, experience is to be explained, only by the aid of those 
a priori conditions whose realization in and through experience 
furnished the explanation of the validity of a priori synthetic 
judgments. You may start with the “mystery,” as Kant calls 
it, of a priori synthetic judgments and find its explanation and 
justification in the a frivri which is the indispensable condition 
of experience, or you may start with the fact of experience and 
then ascend to its a priori conditions and the judgments which 
they render possible. In both cases the argument traverses 
the same ground and deals with the same factors and processes, 
though here the object of interest and the animating impulse 
is sense-knowledge, there knowledge independent of sense. 
Still the correlation of the two questions must not be turned 
into a co-ordination of them. For Kant the problem both I, 
of logical and psychological priority was, How are a priori 
synthetic judgments possible?! 

It has been shown, then, that there are no good grounds for 
setting aside Kant’s own statement of his own problem. That 
statement includes, as we have seen, two questions, How do 
a priori synthetic judgments arise? and, How comes it they 
are valid of objects? The first, which we have hitherto called 
the question of origin, might be also designated the question 
of the possibility of synthesis in the absence of sense-experi- 
ence. In a@ posteriort judgments the synthesis between subject 
and predicate is effected by means of an empirical perception. 
How is it brought about in the case of a priori judgments? 
Kant is hereafter to show that it is also by means of percep- 
tion (Auschauung), but pure perception. Still the question of 
the possibility of synthesis a priori is not so fundamental as 
the other constituent of the main problem, How is it that judg- 


1 Vaihinger seems at the outset to accept this as the main problem; then he 
rightly enough correlates it with the problem of experience; next, on insufficient 
grounds he co-ordinates the two; and, lastly, subordinates the original to the 
derivative problem (Commentar, 189, 434-5, 441-2, 443)- 
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ments formed independently of objects, by pure reason alone, 

are yet valid for objects? This is the question of the famous 

letter to Herz, for which Kant took so many years to find the 

answer we now have in the transcendental deduction. It is 

par excellence the question of the Critigue. Yet, as we have 

seen, we have Kant’s own warrant for specifying, along with ' 
the question of the objective validity,that also of the ground 

of synthesis, of a priort synthetic judgments. 

But though, in the face of idealizing interpreters, Kant’s 
formulation of his own problem may and must be held to be 
correct, and though its terms are sharply defined so that the 
explicit meaning is unmistakable, a doubt has arisen as to 
| | what the problem implies beyond itself. In asking, How are 
| | a priori synthetic judgments possible? you assume their actu- 


ality, or you do not. Does Kant, then, take for granted the 
validity of such judgments, and seek to discover the conditions 
on which it rests? This is the common interpretation. But 
it has been warmly opposed by a recent school of commenta- 
tors,! who have brought great learning, ability, and insight to q 
the study of Kant. These writers declare that, as a matter of 
fact, Kant makes no such assumption. Had he done so, they 
| hold the Crztigue would have ended with the introduction. But 
| its object, in their opinion, is to prove the validity of mathe- 
matical and other a friort knowledge. The validity is not 
7 presupposed in the problem, it is what makes a problem at all. 
i] Far from being a datum or a part of the argumentation, it is 
the demonstrated conclusion of the Critigue. The only fact, 
| they assert, which Kant takes for granted is the existence of 
| a priori synthetic judgments as mere psychological phenomena. 
Whether they are objectively valid is to be settled by the 
| Critique, which decides against the pretensions of metaphysics, 
| but in favor of mathematics and physics. This, we are told, q 
| was the original and’ characteristic course of Kant’s thought, ; 
/ though it is distorted by the analytic procedure of the Pro- 
legomena and the second edition of the Critique as influenced 
1 Paulsen, Lutwicklungsgeschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie, 173; 
Windelband, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, M1, 52, 55; Riehl, Philosophischer 
Kriticismus, 320-7, 341. 
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by it. Even mathematics is not to be taken for granted ; its 
validity must be proved on grounds that are independent of it. 
That mathematical propositions are more than figments of the 
brain, that they are true of real cbjects, is, says Riehl, no 
.assumption, but the demonstration of the Critzque. 

This controversy, like so many others, can be settled only 
by a study of Kant’s own utterances in the light of his philo- 
sophical development. But one point in the argument just 
given may be immediately disposed of. Though the method 
of the Critigue is synthetic, that is, descends from conditions 
to facts, while the method of the ro/egomena is analytic, that 
is, ascends from facts to conditions, the minutest examination 
and comparison fails to discover any difference in their attitude 
towards the question no v under consideration.! The presup- 
position of both is that there are a prior? synthetic judgments 
which are objectively valid. And this corresponds with the 
history of the psychological development of the critical problem 
in Kant, while the contrary assumption that the Critigue was 
to prove the validity of mathematical and other a priori syn- 
thetical judgments, is absolutely irreconcilable with that history. 
Such knowledge, apart from metaphysics, was never problematic 
to Kant, though it was long a problem. And the nature of 
the problem is already clearly described in that letter to Herz 
of the 21st of February, 1772. We have through pure reason 
a knowledge of objects; yet objects are independent of us; 
whence, then, the correspondence between the deliverances of 
reason and objective facts? Not a proof of the correspond- 
ence, which it never occurred to this scion of rationalism to 
doubt, but an explanation of it, of the “mystery” and “ mira- 
cle” of knowledge, which ordinarily depends upon experience 
of objects, yet originating without such experience. Kant did 
not originally speak of proving the validity of mathematics ; 
his language is to “explain” or “render intelligible” the fact 
of such a priori knowledge. For it surely is a puzzle that the 
mind should be able to say in advance what the laws of the 

1 So Erdmann, Aant’s Aviticismus in der ersten und in der sweiten Auflage der 


‘vitik d. r. V., 172, 186, and similarly in his introduction to Aant’s Prolegomena, 
Peon 
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spatial world must be. Nor is this mode of statement limited 
to mathematics. Quite generally Kant says in the first edi- 
tion of the Critique: “It is a fact that we are in possession 
of different kinds of synthetical knowledge a priori, as shown 
by the principles of the understanding which anticipate experi- 
ence.”! And “to understand the conditions which render 
every kind of them possible”? is declared to be, on the same 
unimpeachable authority, the task of the critical philosopher. 
With such passages before us, it is unnecessary, though it 
would be legitimate, to appeal to the wealth of confirmation to 
be found in the Pre/egomena and the second edition of the 
Critique, of which, however, use has already been made in our 
exposition of the Kantian problem. 

There is, however, an important truth which we owe to the 
school of commentators whose main contention we have just 
rejected. While they have failed to show that the object of 
the Critique is to prove the validity of mathematics and the 
other rational sciences, they have made clear that these are 
not, on the other hand, the proof of the C7ritigue. That 
mathematics and physics are the “premisses’’ of Kant is a 
common statement. Yet it is utterly misleading. It implies 
that Kant weaves them into an argument from which a new 
conclusion is drawn, after the analogy of a syllogism. But 
they are not in any sense materials of proof. They are objects 
of investigation. The problem is not, What can be inferred 
from a friort synthetic judgments? but, What are the 
conditions on which they themselves depend? It is a 
matter of explanation alone. 

Yet the explanation of a fact may under certain conditions 
become the proof or justification of that fact. If you have 
not seen the flash of light which accompanies the detonation 
of a cannon, I may by the help of those acoustical, optical, 
and physiological principles which explain these phenomena, 
prove to you that it really existed, if not that it was actually 
perceived by me. It is in the presence of doubters who 
question a fact, but must accept principles from which that 


506 (653). 2 (9). 
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fact can be deduced, that the determination of the conditions 
of its possibility is at the same time (provided those conditions 
be given) a demonstration of its existence. And it was because 
the shadow of scepticism flung its baneful cloud over the pure 
rationalistic problem of the Critique that Kant was obliged in 
self-defense to use his principle of explanation as a principle 
of proof. That mathematics and pure physics were valid 
a priori knowledge, he himself never doubted. But the fact 
had to be defended against the attacks of scepticism. Hence 
Kant claims that the deduction of the categories removes all 
doubt of the validity of mathematics and physics, and thus 
saves so much of a friort valid knowledge.'! For “if anybody 
finds it quite impossible to understand the possibilities of such 
principles he may at first have some doubt as to whether they 
really dwell within us a@ friort.”? It is perfectly intelligible, 
then, that when Kant has the sceptical objections in view he 
should pass imperceptibly from an explanation How, to a 
proof Zhat, a priort synthetic judgments are possible. His 
position is admirably described by Vaihinger: “The validity 
of mathematics and pure physics, which was for Kant himself 
an absolute problem, becomes for the Critigue a hypothetical 
problem.” In other words, Kant’s object is to explain the 
validity of a priort knowledge, which he never doubted; but 
his explanation turns out at the same time to be a proof of the 
validity of such knowledge to those who had impeached it. 
For without resting on this datum, without as it were telling 
us that he is dealing with the problem of @ friort knowledge 
at all, Kant discovers certain functions of the mind which are 
not only adequate to the explanation of mathematics and pure 
physics, but which contain them, and from which they may be 
evolved as objectively valid sciences.4 The validity of @ priort 
synthetic judgments, though never doubted by Kant, is not a 
premiss of the Critique, or a part or means of its argumenta- 
tion, but the object of its explanation, and, indirectly and 
incidentally, of its proof as well. 


1V, 57. 2 IIT, 506 (653). 8 Commentar, 397- 
* This applies rather to the Cri#igue than the Prolegomena. 
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II. 


The nature, significance, and implications of the critical 
problem have now been described. Whatever may be said of 
that problem, it was at least an unavoidable one for Kant. But 
I cannot stop to trace the stages of development through which 
he passed on the way to it, and analyze the fermentations of 
thought from which it was necessarily precipitated. Suffice it 
to say that were there to-day a rationalism like that which 
shaped all Kant’s speculations—a dogmatism boasting a 
rational knowledge of things without the aid of sense-experi- 
ence —we should realize much more vividly than we are now 
able to do the practicalness as well as the profound originality 
of Kant’s investigations. He is the Hercules of German 
philosophy. But his work done, even Germany needs him no 
more, save as every nation needs to preserve the memory of 
all the thinkers who have contributed to the culture of the 
race. And for the English-speaking world, which never felt 
the tyranny of rationalism, Kant’s problem is not merely 
obsolete, but so unintelligible that, without reading into it an 


_ esoteric meaning, it is often difficult to justify the composition 


of the Critique. Yet the Critigue must be justified! For is 
it not the greatest work of modern philosophy? Certainly for 
the Germans no thinker has done so much as Kant, Aristotle 
and Plato alone excepted. And as the Germans have written 
our histories of philosophy, the German estimate of Kant has 
passed to all other peoples. And so it happens that, although 
Anglo-American philosophy never had a problem like Kant’s, 
you may still hear it descant of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 
Reid —the men who have actually thought our problems — as 
the mere precursors of the German philosopher. The fact is 
that each in his own time and place did his peculiar work, as 
each was conditione.. by the character, thought, and culture of 
his people. 

While thus insisting upon the fact that Kant’s problem was 
a special historically conditioned problem, which grew out of 
modes of thought that have now no existence even in 
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Germany, I do not mean to assert — it would be folly to assert 
—that Kant’s elaborate solution of the problem contains 
nothing which is not obsolete. It has been shown that Kant’s 
theory of a@ priori judgments leads up to a new conception of 
experience, and this may, conceivably at least, have a value of 
its own independent of the datum from which it was reached. 
Before now, men have gone out to look for asses, and found a 
kingdom. What the value of Kant’s discoveries may be, can 
be settled only by a special examination of them in detail. 
Here it behooves us only to emphasize that the Critique of 
Pure Reason was written to answer the question, How are 
a priori synthetic judgments possible? and that this question 
could not to-day be put — put, I mean, with any propriety. 
For, as we have seen, that question implies —it would be 
idle if it did not imply —that we have such a priori knowledge. 
Kant’s assumption, stripped of every technicality, is that the 
mind can have knowledge of objects, in independence of and 
in advance of the intimations of sense. If that assumption 
be not tenable, the Critique is without a problem, even though 
much that it contains may still remain worthy of consideration 
on its own account. Knowledge a priori, according to Kant’s 
definition, is knowledge absolutely independent of sensuous 
impressions (von der Erfahrung schlechtin unabhangig). How 
do we know we have such a possession? Its infallible tests, 
Kant declares, are universality and necessity. And Kant’s 
application of these tests furnishes us not only a priori judg- 
ments but also a prior notions, of both of which examples 
were given in the exposition of the critical problem. Kant 
endeavors to prove, then, that we have such a friori posses- 
sions ; but his proof turns on the assumption that universal 
and necessary notions and judgments cannot be derived from 
experience and must therefore originate in pure reason. What 
is universal and necessary must be a prior. And such a priori 
is to be found, metaphysics apart, not only in mathematics 
and physics, but in our ordinary knowledge ; for even experi- 
ence —in Kant’s new conception of it as a compound of sense- 
matter organized by formative thought—contains universal 
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and necessary factors. This brings us to Kant’s second 
assumption, namely, that experience (as thus conceived) is 
itself a standing witness to the existence of a prior? cognitions 
or elements thereof. ‘Besides demonstrating the actual 
existence in our knowledge of principles a prior? by a reference 
to fact, we might,”’ he says, in a paragraph added to the intro- 
duction to the second edition of the Critigue, “even a priori 
prove as much. We might demonstrate, that is, the indispen- 
sable necessity of such principles to the very possibility of 
experience. For how should there be any certainty in experi- 
ence were all the rules in it only empirical and (consequently) 
contingent ?’’ This elastic and somewhat magical principle of 
the “possibility of experience,” which is elsewhere used to ex- 
plain (and incidentally prove) the objective validity of princi- 
ples, here takes its place side by side with the criterion of 
universality and necessity, as a proof of their subjective origin 
a priori. 

Whether we have principles that are a priori, or universal 
and necessary, or constitutive of experience, or reason- 
originated and not sense-received, is a question we _ shall 
presently consider. Meantime it can be seen how Kant came 
by his belief and ineradicable conviction of their existence. It 
was due to his inheritance of the rationalistic antipathy to 
sense, which (to say nothing of earlier stages) is announced at 
the beginning of the critical period in the Dissertation, perme- 
ates the Critique, and, in the ethical treatises, receives its cul- 
minating expression in the conception of moral life as a 
struggle against sensuous impulses out of reverence to the law 
of reason. And Kant, with such deeply engrained inherited 
views of sensibility, could not be expected to find in sense- 
experience anything worthy of the name of knowledge. Ger- 
man philosophy had unanimously opposed it to knowledge as a 
mere animal analogon —consécutions des bétes. And though 
Kant had come to question the rationalistic theory of knowl- 
edge, he never doubted that, if it was not all derived from rea- 
son, reason alone gave it certainty. The subjective certainty, 
the universality and necessity, even of experiential knowledge, 
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he followed Leibnitz in referring to @ priori principles of reason 
with which it was somehow charged. “La vérité des choses 
sensibles se justifie par leur liaison, qui dépend des vérités intel- 
lectuelles, fondées en raison,” ' says Leibnitz. And Kant’s sum- 
mary explanation in the Pro/egomena reads like a comment 
on this passage. The reader who has hitherto considered 
experience as a mere aggregate or empirical synthesis of per- 
ceptions, is invited to reflect that it goes much further than 
these, as it gives empirical judgments universal validity, which 
can come only from a pure synthesis of the understanding 
a priori. ‘Experience consists in the synthetical connexion 
of phenomena (perceptions) in consciousness, so far as this 
connexion is necessary. Hence the pure concepts of the un- 
derstanding are those under which all perceptions must be sub- 
sumed ere they can serve for judgments of experience, in which 
the synthetical unity of the perceptions is represented as neces- 
sary and universally valid.” ? 

But suppose one denies that any synthesis of perceptions 
can be necessary and universally valid. Suppose the previous 
question to be raised, whether any proposition whatever can 
have universal and necessary validity. What then? Well, for 
Kant, the scion of rationalism, such a doubt would be incon- 
ceivable. For his part, he never saw beyond the Leibnitzian 
opposition of “truths of fact” and “truths of reason.” The 
former were “contingent,’’ the latter “necessary and eternal.” 
The former were derived from experience. Of the latter Leib- 
nitz held that their truth comes from the understanding alone; 
truth infallible and unchanging cannot be demonstrated by the 
senses. Kant never deserted this position. And, as we have 
seen, he also fortified it with a Leibnitzian construction of ex- 
perience on an @ priori basis. For him as for Leibnitz it re- 
mained self-evident, that “general principles enter into our 
perceptions (fexsees), of which they form the soul and band of 
union,” (/’dme et la liaison), and that, accordingly, “the mind 


1 Nouveeux Essais, p. 378 B (Erdmann) or V. 426 (Gerhardt). 
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8 Nouv. Ess., p. 211 B (Erdmann) or V, 69 (Gerhardt). 
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contains originally the principles of various notions and doc- 
trines.”’! Whoever, therefore, denies the universality and 
necessity of judgments, wnether the so-called vérités de fait or 
the wérités de raison, must find Kant’s Critique in large part 
superfluous and irrelevant. This was felt alike by early Kanti- 
ans and anti-Kantians. If there are no @ priori principles 
either within experience or apart from it, what, in all the world, 
is the use of an inquiry into their origin, extent, and validity ? 
And followers like Metz and Reinhold were free to admit that 
the actuality of universal and necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence was nowhere demonstrated by Kant, for whom it was, on 
the other hand, simply an assumption, a fetitio principii as 
Herbart did not hesitate later to describe it. No wonder, 
then, if Selle and other empiricists poured their concentrated 
attacks upon this weak point, till even Kant himself became 
conscious of the danger. His reply, which is contained in the 
preface of the Critique of Practical Reason, is remarkable only 
as evidence of Kant’s incapacity to put himself at the objectors’ 
point of view. He simply repeats in a self-confident tone his 
unproven assertion of the existence of a priori knowledge. 
_ “What worse,” he exclaims, “could happen to these our 
efforts than that somebody should make the unexpected dis- 
covery that there is no a fpriort knowledge at all, and can be 
none. But there is no ground for anxiety. That would be to 
prove by reason that there is no reason. For we say that we 
know anything by reason only when we are conscious that we 
could have known it, even if it had not been given us in 
experience; so that knowledge through reason and knowledge 
a priori are the same. To wish to squeeze necessity out of a 
proposition taken from experience (ex pumice aguam) or to 
find in it true universality . . . . is downright contradiction. 
To substitute for objective necessity, which is found only in 
a priori judgments, subjective necessity or custom is to deny 
to reason the faculty of making assertions about the object, 
that is, of knowing it and what belongs to it. Thence it 
would follow, for example, that you could not say, in the case 


1 Nouv. Ess., p. 194 B (Erdmann) or V, 42 (Gerhardt). 
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of one state or event regularly following another, that the 
earlier could be inferred (sch/iessen) from the later (for that 
would signify objective necessity and a concept of a synthesis 
a priori); you could only say, in the same way as animals, that 
similar cases might be expected, thus at bottom rejecting the 
notion of cause as false, as a mere deception of thought.” ? 

This would be for Kant the destruction of objective and 
therefore (as he reasons) universal validity. Put into experi- 
ence a framework of a priori conditions under which facts may 
be subsumed (and so inference made possible), and you endow 
experience with objective validity, securing for it at the same 
time universal and necessary assent. Substitute for the objec- 
tive necessity thus grounded the custom-produced subjective 
necessity of propositions (ex pumice aguam), and you rob rea- 
son of its gift of telling us anything about objects a priori, 
and reduce human knowledge to the level of animal observa- 
tion and expectation. A subjective expectation founded upon 
observation of nature’s doings in the past is the terrible alter- 
native Kant offers to his own theory of an objective necessity 
somehow superinduced upon nature by the a priori apparatus 
of the human mind! If, for the sake of an imaginary a priori 
knowledge, you will not rise to a theory of objective relations, 
in accordance with what the creative mind of man makes them 
what they are, you must sink to the brutish plane of a recep- 
tive intelligence which fakes them as they are! And modern 
thought has wisely surrendered the phantasies of rationalism 
for the realities of experience, and, on the whole, found it a 
tolerable and even a fruitful exchange. 

There is no a friort knowledge. To make such an assertion 
is not, as Kant maintains, “to prove by reason that there is 
no reason.”” Reason is the faculty of a priori knowledge, 
according to Kant ; and when I deny there is such knowledge 
I do not base my denial on this mythical faculty, but on a 
survey of the whole domain of knowledge. The burden of 
proof is really on Kant. For it is surely the height of pre- 
sumption for any finite intelligence to maintain that any law 
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is universal or any fact necessary. We know that things are 
so and so, but not that they must be, or will always be. Our 
knowledge is made up of actual perceptions and of inferences 
and hypotheses suggested by them. This latter constituent, 
for which Kant substitutes a system of mind-created, universal 
and necessary principles, is in fact mere guess, assumption, or 
postulate. Alike in science and in ordinary knowledge (for 
the two differ only in the matter of systematization) you may 
trace the constant rise and fall of such ordering postulates. 
What we now call general principles or ultimate laws or 
notions are the exceptional cases of happy survival. They 
live for us, not because we can see into their necessity, but 
solely because in the growth of experience no perceptions have 
conflicted with them, while they in the meantime have served 
as ordering or systematizing centres of ever widening fields of 
fact. Darwin could not endure a scientist who, while observing, 
was not constantly forming hypotheses. He only demanded 
of the individual what the race has done since language began 
to be used. The universe which spreads infinitely about and 
within us is an abysmal mystery. Knowledge consists of the 
observations and the verified guesses man has made of his 


more immediate environment. Only the dogmatist, ignorant 


of what Bishop Butler calls the doubtfulness in which things 
are involved, can to-day believe that any of our knowledge 
must be universal or necessary. In an age of omniscient 
rationalism the case was different, and to such an age Kant 
belonged. Though he deemed natural theology impossible, he 
declared the foundations of physical science immovable. For 
us, the one like the other is made up of facts perceived and of 
hypotheses to account for them. Some branches of knowl- 
edge have more of the perceptional element, like mathematics, 
others more of the speculative element, like theology; but no 
absolute line of separation can be drawn between them, and 
while neither can be pronounced invalid (for there is no higher 
court) each must be accredited according to the amount of 
evidence it adduces. If the Newtonian method is good in one 
domain of knowledge it is good in another. It is vain to claim 
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a different kind of authority for the law of causation or the 

axiom of permanency of substance from that belonging to the 

theory of gravitation or the hypothesis of natural selection. 

All alike are postulates — guesses made to explain facts and | 

happily verified by them. This is all that can be said for their 
’) validity. And as to their origin, all alike have had an historical | 

growth. 

There is, I have said, no a prior? knowledge. Kant’s science 

of pure physics is made up of postulates, which it is true | 
growing experience tends to establish. But mathematics, it 
will be objected, cannot thus be disposed of. The subject may 
be considered more fully at another time. Here it is necessary | 
to distinguish between mathematics as a system of universal | 
and necessary truths, and mathematics as a system of truths 
originating in independence of experience. As to the first 
point, I shall only observe that for my own part I am not more 
certain of a demonstration of Euclid than of a chemist’s 
analysis of water into hydrogen and oxygen. And I believe a 
“plain”? man of the necessary intelligence, unsophisticated by \ 
philosophy, would tell the same story. But if others on reflec- 
tion find they make a different estimate of the two kinds of 
knowledge, their attention may for the present be called to the 
fact that the subject-matter of geometry is the simplest con- 
ceivable, — mere extension everywhere alike, — and that what- 
ever certainty the human mind is capable of reaching it must 
attain in this science, though it does not therefore follow that 
the self-evidence of geometrical truth differs in kind from the 
probability which, in varying degrees, you find in the other 
sciences, and of which, in fact, it is oily the vanishing point. 
And with regard to the second issue, the conception of 
mathematical propositions originating without experience, it 
may here suffice to ask whether any one devoid of sight and 
touch could even, for example, cross the pons asinorum. If 
geometry, for that matter like all other knowledge, is the 
product of the mind, it is not made without sense-experience. 
But these statements are premature till Kant’s theory of 
mathematics has been examined. It is only intended here to 
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explain that the existence of mathematics is no proof of the 
existence of a priort knowledge. There is no a priori knowl- 
edge. Theology, in this respect, is neither worse nor better 
off than mathematics and physics. 

There may be some who, while ready to admit the weight 
of these arguments against Kant’s initial and fundamental 
assumption, will yet endeavor to escape their force by the 
assertion that without @ prior? principles there could be no 
knowledge or experience whatever. These interpreters con- 
cern themselves less with Kant’s direct problem than with 
that analysis of experience to which its solution forces him. 
And with the results of that analysis before them, they ask in 
Kant’s own words, How can experience be organized without 
a priori functions of the understanding, and whence could it 
derive its certainty if all the rules on which it proceeds were 
themselves empirical and contingent? But in this objection 
two assumptions are involved, both of which have been already 
to some extent refuted. In the first place, it is assumed that 
experience has a certainty transcending the evidence of sense- 
perception. But this we cannot to-day accept. And, in the 
second place, it is assumed that experience, which it is rightly 
seen is more than a chaos of passive feelings, has its sense- 
presentations ordered under “ principles” which are more than 
postulates. But this we have adduced grounds for denying. 
No doubt the sensational philosopher is in error when he 
supposes that custom or association, based on a repetition of 
sensations, could be the source of the “principles’’ under 
which sensations are colligated. These principles can by no 
mental chemistry be extracted from those sensations. They 
are the product of the mind’s activity as Kant rightly saw, 
though not its spontaneous product. But when Kant, follow- 
ing his rationalistic bias, attributes to them a metempirical 
authority, he flies in the face of the facts of philosophic 
thought, both in the individual and in the race. They are 
not the absolute and immutable decrees of a world-creating 
reason, but the tentative hypotheses of a world-interpreting 
understanding. 
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Furthermore, this defence gives Kant’s real attitude on the 
subject of experience. Kant touched experience at all only to 
explain a priori knowledge, which was the supreme and all- 
engrossing subject of his interest. And, accordingly, he never 
got beneath the formal side of experience, those a prior? condi- 
tions which the mind puts into things. For since what we 
know a priori is what we put into objects, we need not trouble 
ourselves, in the explanation of mathematics and physics, with 
the other constituents of the object. These Kant massed 
together as “matter,” and considered as “ given a posteriort,”’ 
and as forming a kind of experience like that of the animals. 
But for us whom Darwin has taught to respect the brutes, and 
who do not believe in an a priort knowledge, or in a universal 
and necessary part of experience, this a fostertort sense-given 
matter, which was below the plane of Kant’s contemplation, is 
precisely what stands in need of examination. And so far as 
our philosophy and physiological psychology can to-day make 
out, Kant was under an illusion in supposing the senses 
“‘gave’’ us something on which the understanding had only to 
impose its a priort apparatus to turn it into an object. What 
is “given” is the physical stimulus accompanying sensation. 
This serves, we know not how, like the movement of a trigger, 
to occasion (we need not say “cause’’) the production of (let 
us say) a sensation of color, which sensation is as much mind- 
produced as the category of substance in virtue of which it is 
referred to an objective ink-bottle. Color, substance, cause, 
are all elements of knowledge, all phenomena of the mind, yet 
all original on the occasion of specific, nervous stimulation. 
None of them is “given,” all are produced by the mind. The 
distinction between priori and a posteriori thus vanishes even 
for experience, when experience is analyzed more exhaustively 
than it was by Kant. If by the a priort elements or factors of 
knowledge or experience you mean what has been mind- 
originated (not sense-given), there is nothing in experience 
that is not a priori, for colors, sounds, smells, and tastes are 
no more “given” to us than the notion of causality or the 
idea of space. It is because Kant, in common with Locke, 
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made the naive assumption that sensibility was a kind of 
counter on which the external world deposited its wares, that 
so much of his philosophy is obsolete. Our desideratum is 
an analysis of the knowledge and experience we happen to 
possess, not an inquiry into the conditions of the universality 
and necessity of an imaginary possession which the rationalist 
asseverates we cannot, as men, be without.! 

If we have a faculty that supplies us with knowledge without 
the aid of sense-experience, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it can also tell us @ prior? what its contributions are. 
And so Kant asserts that his theory of a prior? knowledge is 
itself a priori. It is spun by reason out of its own resources. 
And it is absolutely complete and necessary. Reason, as the 
first preface declared, is an organic unity, so that “ whatever 
it produces entirely out of itself, cannot hide itself, but is 
brought to light by reason itself.” And in so bringing it to 
light the Critigue gives a “ perfectly complete ” and “absolutely 
necessary”’ account, the very opposite of “opinion”’ or “ hypo- 
thesis” which, according to the same preface, “in this kind of 
inquiries it is in no way permissible to propound.”’ As its title 
at once indicates, 7he Critique of Pure Reason is an examina- 
tion of the faculty of @ prior? cognitions by itself, without 
appeal to any kind of experience. It is a criticism of pure 
reason éy pure reason. Its aim is to bring reason to a true 
knowledge of itself. For reason has hitherto misunderstood 
itself and fallen into self-contradiction. Kant will determine 
its limits with apodictic certainty, in accordance with immutable 
principles of its own institution. He can, therefore, boast that 
his system is “based on no data except the reason itself.’”’? 
It excludes psychological reflection, which can give only em- 
pirical data. Kant repudiates such a method and procedure, 
and claims to prove everything “from absolutely certain prin- 
ciples a priort.””* For pure reason contains in itself the “ cri- 
terion (Richtschnur) for the criticism of its entire use.” * What 


1“Tn all this,” as has been said of Herbart, “there rules the old ontological 
error which will not recognize what is given in experience until there has been a 
speculative construction of it by reason.” IT, 430 n. 

2 IV, 22 (32). $TII, 27. *V, 16 (Ax. pr. V., Einl.). 
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this criterion is, we learn from the chapter on “ The Discipline 
of Pure Reason.” “Our reason,” it is there stated, “ought to 
be compared to a sphere the radius of which may be determined 
from the curvature of the arc of its surface (corresponding to 
the nature of synthetical propositions a friort), which enables 
us likewise to fix the extent and periphery of it with perfect 
certainty.”"! To determine the sphere of reason, which is the 
object of the Critique, what is given is the curvature of its arc, 
namely, a priort synthetic judgments. And the method of 
solving this problem is itself a prior, so that the results are 
absolutely indisputable. The subject of investigation for the 
Critique is a priort knowledge and the investigation itself (z.e. 
the Critique) is a priori knowledge. 

It is a flattering view of one’s own work that makes it as 
definitive and as absolute as a proposition in mathematics. 
But in Kant’s case it was not the result of vanity. He believed 
in a mythological entity called reason, a self-poised organic 
unity, which was the source of a priort knowledge, and ought 
therefore, he supposed, to determine a priori what a priori 
knowledge it possessed and the conditions of it. Kant’s abso- 
lutist pretensions are the natural counterpart of a heaven- 
scaling rationalism which will have “all or nothing.” But 
since the outcome of the Critigue is that we can have a priori 
knowledge only of objects of a possible sense-experience, it is 
not easy to see how the Critique itself can claim to be such 
a priort knowledge. If a@ prior? knowledge is explained and 
justified as a condition of the possibility of experience, is it 
pretended that the Critégue is also necessary to experience ? 
If not, it is not a priort knowledge, has no claim to absolute- 
ness or necessity, and remains merely an hypothesis to account 
for a (assumed) fact. Does not the Critigue open with the 
declaration that all our knowledge begins with impressions of 
sense? Whence then your knowledge of the a priori forms? 

I have called reason, in Kant’s sense, a mythical faculty. 
Consider only what functions he attributes to it. It knows 
a priori; it criticises a priori what it knows a priori, and it 

LITT, 506 (652-3). 
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does this by means of its own a prior? principles. In Kant’s 
favorite metaphor, the Critigue of Pure Reason isa court of 
appeal. It differs, however, from all terrestrial courts in this 
curious circumstance, that in it plaintiff and defendant, judge 
and jury, witnesses and laws, are but a single entity, a poly- 
morphous abstraction generally designated pure reason. And 
since pure reason is the faculty of a prior? knowledge, it 1s no 
wonder Kant demanded that the finding of this tribunal on the 
subject of a priort knowledge should itself be a priort. With 
a court so constituted, how could it be anything else? 

But for us, who have lost faith in this magic faculty of a 
rationalistic philosophy, it is really difficult to understand how 
Kant’s procedure can be described as a@ priort. That is 
a priort, according to Kant, which is independent of experi- 
ence, either of the outer or of the inner sense. But how 
could the Critigue get under way at all without reflection ? 
Shall we then interpret @ fréer? merely as universal and 
necessary? Kant certainly maintains that in matters of pure 
reason there must be apodictic proof. And, what is generally 
overlooked, he declares, in the preface to the second edition of 
the Critigue that his philosophy follows the method of Wolff, 
that is, the “dogmatical procedure of reason,”” which “derives 
its proof from sure principles a priort.”! Other passages 
might be adduced to show that Kant sometimes falls back on 
the Leibnitzo-Wolffian sense of a@ priort, that is, deduction 
from first principles. But if when he tells us “ The determina- 
tion of the true limits of our reason can be made on a fpriort 
grounds only,” ? he means that he has established it by ratio- 
cination from first principles, in. the manner of the school of 
Wolff, his contention must be emphatically repudiated. How- 
ever difficult to understand, Kant’s asseveration that reason’s 
determination of the possibility of @ priort knowledge is itself 
a priori, must be taken in the Kantian sense, which is what a 
circumspect exegesis also demands. 

A plausible explanation has been offered by Benno Erd- 
mann. The separation of the @ prior? forms of our knowledge 


By III, 27-28. 2 III, 504 (650). 
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from its empirical constituents, the definition of these forms, 
and their union with one another are, he says, “pure a priori 
acts, although in the order of time experience has preceded 
them.””! But this does not obviate the difficulty. For the 
acts described are all acts of reflection; they belong, therefore, 
in Kant's phraseology, to the inner sense, and are as much 
a posteriori as the perception of colors or sounds. 

But how else could the investigations of the Critique have 
been made? What other way is there for the discovery of 
the a priori? None, absolutely none. The fact is that Kant, 
if waked from his dogmatic slumber, is still dallying with the 
sweet dreams of rationalism. Mere experience, whether outer 
or inner, could not furnish that certainty which, as he postu- 
lated for a priori knowledge, he also required for any theory 
of a priori knowledge. Reason itself, therefore, without the 
aid of observation or reflection, should supply him with the 
materials of his investigation! When, however, he came to 
the fulfillment of his task, it was not of course this imaginary 
faculty that carried him through, but, though he was never 
conscious of the difference, the common gift of reflection with 
which in an unusual degree nature had endowed him. Kant’s 
system is in reality a philosophy of a@ /fosteriort reflection, 
though in intention and pretention a philosophy of @ priori 
demonstration. The question of the possibility of a priori 
synthetic judgments was to be decided by the presence or the 
absence of the conditions of them in the human mind; and 
whether these conditions were there or not was a matter to be 
settled by reflection alone. The Critique, therefore, is at 
once psychological and epistemological. Its problem, it is 
true, is formulated without reference to psychology, but its 
solution is effected, not only by way of psychological reflection, 
but by liberal appropriation of psychological facts and theories. 
Kant’s criticism of the a priori is itself a posteriori. The 
critical philosophy has a psychological basis. As a theory of 
knowledge, what other could it have? It is one thing to say 
that experience cannot produce the a priori forms. It is quite 


1 Kant’s Kriticismus, 13. 
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another to say that we, through reflection on experience, 
cannot come to a consciousness of these forms. Kant never 
clearly distinguished between these very different positions. 
Hence his contention that a theory of the a prior? must 
itself be a priort, and so, absolutely complete and necessary.! 

The critical problem then is to be solved precisely like any 
other problem. Whatever his intention, Kant solved it by 
means of hypotheses, which, as they originated in reflection, 
must also be brought to the test of reflection for their verifi- 
cation. There are a /friort synthetic judgments; here are 
hypotheses to explain them. We have seen reasons to doubt 
the existence of such judgments. But we are not on that 
account altogether excused from an examination of the condi- 
tions Kant has found for them, since these, as we saw, are 
not only intended to explain but to some extent also to justify 
a priort knowledge. Neither, on the other hand, should any 
pretensions to infallibility of method or finality of results 
debar us from examining Kant’s solution of the critical 
problem with the utmost freedom. But all this must be 
reserved for later articles. 

EpITor. 


1 Whether the Critique is metaphysical (@ Prior?) or psychological (a fosterior?) 
is a question that has given rise to a voluminous literature in Germany. It is to 
be solved, I think, by distinguishing between the sfention of the author and the 
execution of his work. That was rationalistic, this empirical. By this distinction 
we can account not only for Kant’s self-contradiction on this subject, but also for 
the discordant discussions to which it has given rise. Of older writers who have 
discussed this subject it will suffice to mention Fries, Schopenhauer, Beneke, and 
Herbart. For the later treatment of it, see, besides Kuno Fischer's Geschichte, 
Meyer's Aant’s Psychologie (an exhaustive and judicial monograph); Cohen's 
Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, 105 ff., 122 ff.; Riehl’s Philos. Avit., 294-311; 
Windelband’s Gesch. d. n. Philos., 52 ft.; Vaihinger’s Commentar, 431-2 (with the 
references). 
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EPISTEMOLOGY IN LOCKE AND KANT}! 


OCKE’S hypothetical Realism or problematical Dualism 

is, as such, a sounder theory than the vastly more acute 

and subtle theories of his critics. But in Locke’s hands the 
theory is stated in such a way that Berkeley and Hume be- 
come logical necessities ; if they had not existed, it would have 
been necessary to invent them. Locke’s rudimentary psychol- 
ogy, his inextricable commingling of psychological, epistemo- 
logical, and metaphysical questions, are mainly to blame for 
this. Above all must be signalized the atomic sensationalism 
which he places in the forefront of his theory, though he him- 
self is the last man to abide consistently by it. Readers of 
Green’s massive Introduction to Hume will remember the 
constantly reiterated criticism that Locke habitually uses idea 
or simple idea as equivalent to “idea of a thing.” The simple 
idea, says Green, is thus represented as involving a theory of 
its own cause; it is not a mere sensation, but the idea of a 
quality of a thing ; it is referred to a permanent real world of 
which it is representative or symbolic. Beyond doubt this is 
precisely what Locke does. One has only to open the Essay 
to find Locke continually passing from the one order of phrases 
tothe other. ‘The senses,” he says,” “let in particular ideas” 
and furnish the yet empty cabinet ; but Locke says with equal 
readiness they “convey into the mind, several distinct percep- 
tions of things.”” The particular ideas bare of all reference, a drip, 
drip of discontinuous sensations, so many present existences in 
consciousness, each testifying to itself alone, are transformed 
without a qualm into “ideas of things without.” Locke ap- 
parently does not see the difference between the two sets of 
statements. But if the difference is zgnored in Locke, we find 
* This paper connects itself with the articles on “ Psychology, Epistemology, 


and Metaphysics” and “The Problem of Epistemology,” which appeared in the 
second and fifth numbers of this Review. 
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it explicitly denied by Hume that there is any difference : “To 
form the idea of an object and to form an idea simply is the 
same thing ; the reference of the idea to the object being an 
extraneous denomination, of which in itself it bears no mark or 
character.’ ! Green, as I take it, does not mean that Locke was 
wrong in taking up this second position, and in beginning his 
theory of knowledge, not with a simple idea of sensation —a 
mere sensation — but with a judgment in which a causal refer- 
ence and the distinction of self and not self are implicit. 
Green’s point is that Locke on his own avowed principles is 
not entitled to the second and sounder position, a position 
which may be shown to involve many consequences which no 
sensationalistic philosophy can admit. Green seeks to pin 
Locke down to his sensationalistic formulae, interpreted with 
the utmost rigor of the law, in the light of Hume’s deductions, 
whereas it is apparent on every page of the Essay that Locke 
never dreamt of their bearing such a meaning. Hence it is 
that Green is less than just to Locke and deals only with his 
inconsistencies. Professor Campbell Fraser’s reconstruction 
is far truer to his spirit and intentions. In truth Green's 


interest is not with Locke’s theory as a whole, but with 


English sensationalism as that first disclosed its features in 
certain definitions and statements_of the Essay. Locke’s first 
way of stating the case implies that false substantiation of 
the bare particulars of sense which issued in the agnostic 
sensational atomism of Hume. It leads directly to the ideal 
theory and the so-called doctrine of representative perception 
in the objectionable form in which it is attacked by Reid. 
“Tt is evident,” says Locke, “the mind knows not things 
immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it has 
of them.” So far he is on perfectly safe ground, except 
that the word “intervention” has already a subtle suggestio 
falst. But the formula which Locke places at the very 
opening of Book IV (and which therefore naturally takes a 
prominent place in the mind of the student as determining the 
sense of what follows) is far from being equally unobjectionable; 


Treatise I. p. 327 (Green's ection). 
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though the difference may seem so slight as to be almost im- 
perceptible, and the danger that lurks in it is probably only 
apparent to us in the light of subsequent events. “Since the 
mind,” says Locke, “in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only con- 
versant about them.”’— So, again, in the opening of Chapter II, 
he repeats that all our knowledge consists “in the view the 
mind has got of its own ideas.” Now it is one thing to say 
that the mind knows things only by the intervention or by 
means of the ideas it has of them, and another thing to say that 
ideas constitute the “immediate object” of the mind, and that 
“our knowledge is only conversant about” ideas. The last is 
so far from being true that it might be more correct to say 
that our knowledge is never conversant about ideas — ideas 
never constitute the object of the mind at all— unless in the 
reflective analysis of the psychologist. Otherwise, our knowl- 
edge is always conversant about realities of some kind ; to say 
that we know by means of ideas is simply to say that we know; 
but ideas are naught except as signs of a further reality, and 
from the first they are taken not fer se, but in this symbolic 
capacity. As Locke himself puts it in his excellent chapter 
on the Reality of Human Knowledge, “It is the knowledge of 
things that is only to be prized . . . If our knowledge of our 
ideas terminate in them and reach no farther . . . our most 
serious thoughts will be of little more use than the reveries of a 
crazy brain.”— Locke’s shifting statements show us, indeed, 
“the psychologist’s fallacy ”’ in full blast. If we once yield our- 
selves to his first line of thought ; if we admit a start from 
ideas fer se, a custom-woven, private, ideal phantasmagoria will 
be our only substitute for the common or objective world of 
real persons and things. We get a theory of Representative 
Perception that is totally indefensible ; the ideas are taken as 
really intervening detween the mind and things ; the mechan- 
ism of knowledge is converted into an elaborate means of 
defeating its own purpose. It becomes a ¢ertium quid, a kind 
of screen which effectually shuts off the knower from what he 
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desires to know. We are supposed, first, to know the ideas on 
their own account as mental states or mental entities, and sub- 
sequently, by a process of conscious inference, to refer them to 
real causes and archetypes. If knowledge at any stage did 
terminate thus in the ideas themselves, it is difficult to see 
either what considerations could suggest to us the step beyond 
their charmed circle or on what grounds it could be justified. 
This is in fact the point of the idealistic and sceptical criticism 
which Berkeley and Hume brought to bear upon Locke's 
hypothetical Realism. Berkeley, as Green puts it, tries to 
avoid Locke’s inconsistencies by dropping the reference to 
transcendent real objects altogether : for idea of an object he 
deliberately substitutes idea simply. To him the ideas are the 
objects, sensible things are clusters or collections of ideas — 
actual and possible perceptions of intelligent beings. “The 
table I write on exists, that is, I see and feel it ; and if I were 
out of my study, I should say it existed — meaning thereby that, 
if I was in my study, I mzght perceive it or that some other 
spirit actually does perceive it.” In his recurring phrase, the 
being of things “is to be perceived or known,” or, as he puts it 


-even more strikingly, “the object and the sensation are the 


same thing.”’ “An idea can be like nothing but an idea”’ and 
the supposition of independent originals of our ideas is gratui- 
tous. “If there were external bodies, it is impossible we should 
ever come to know it.’’. The supposition of such bodies is, in 
short, not only “ groundless and absurd,” but “is the very root 
of scepticism ; for so long as men thought that real things sub- 
sisted without the mind, and that their knowledge was only so 
far forth rea/as it was conformable to real things, it follows 
that they could not be certain that they had any real knowledge 
at all. For how can it be Anown that the things which are 
perceived are conformable to those which are not perceived, or 
exist without the mind?’’! As Hume clinched the matter after- 
wards: The mind has never anything present to it but the 
perceptions, and cannot possibly reach any experience of their 
connection with objects. Hence Berkeley proceeds, “ All this 


1 Principles of Human Knowledge, Section 86. 
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sceptical cant follows from our supposing a difference between 
things and ideas. . . The arguments urged by sceptics in all 
ages depend on the supposition of external objects.”? He is 
resolved himself to make a clear riddance of all such sceptical 
cant. On Berkeley’s principles there is no opening for doubt 
either as to the existence of a real world or as to the truth of 
our knowledge of it, because the knowledge, the immediate 
conscious fact, zs the existence and (along with a possibility of 
similar conscious facts) the whole of the existence. ‘ That what 
I see, hear, and feel doth exist, shat ts to say, ts perceived by me, 
I no more doubt than I do of my own being.”” Unquestion- 
ably not, for if existence be understood in this sense, the two 
facts are simply identical. Doubt cannot touch the existence 
of a present feeling while it is being felt. But if I thus reduce 
the existence of a permanent external world to unreferred feel- 
ings, Hume is of course at hand to apply the same argument 
to “my own being” which Berkeley here and elsewhere treats 
as a fundamental certainty. These same perceptions or ideas 
whose presence in consciousness I have asserted to de the 
existence of sensible things, constitute the evidence of my own 
existence : in fact they ave my existence. As Berkeley him- 
self says, the duration of any finite spirit must be measured by 
the number of ideas or actions succeeding each other in that 
same spirit or mind; . . and in truth whoever shall go about 
to divide in his thoughts or abstract the existence of a spirit 
from its cogttation will, I believe, find it no easy task.” ! My 
own being, in fact, as something more than the existence of my 
present conscious states, will be found by a sound philosophy 
to rest ultimately on a process of rational construction substan- 
tially similar to that which establishes the existence of an 
independent odject of knowledge. Hence an Idealism or 
Spiritualism which does not guarantee the rights of the object 
is a lop-sided theory which has no defence against the further 
inroads of its own logic. Put forward as a short and easy 
method with the sceptics, Berkeleianism only preluded to the 
sceptical nihilism of Hume. 
1 Jbid., Section 87. 2 Jbid., Section 98. 
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Humianism, so far as that is necessary to our argument, may 
best be dealt with in the modernized version of Mill. But 
before doing so, it will be instructive to trace the very similar 
process of criticism by which the realistic elements were 
eliminated from the original theory of Kant, and we shall see 
how their elimination leads to similar sceptical results. 


It is important to observe that Kant’s starting-point is a 
hypothetical dualism in many respects similar to that of Locke. 
Our knowledge refers to things which are other than our 
knowledge and may be said, in that sense, to lie beyond it. 
This further reference (which we have some reason to believe 
essential to the very nature of knowledge) Kant certainly starts 
with ; and whatever results his theory leads him to as regards 
the sind of knowledge we have of things, he never loses hold 
of what he calls the thing-in-itself as that which alone gives 
meaning to the cognitive effort. Our knowledge of things may 
be imperfect and colored by the infusion of subjective ele- 
ments, but if there were no ‘things-in-themselves,’ the whole 
process of knowledge would be a completely unmotived excur- 
sion into the void. Hence, as Kant puts it in the Preface to 
the Second Edition of the Critigue, with his whole system 
explicitly in view, “ while we surrender the power of cognizing, 
we still reserve the power of thinking objects as things-in- 
themselves. For otherwise we should require to affirm the 
existence of an appearance without anything that appears — 
which would be absurd.”” In other words, our cognitions may 
be Erscheinungen, merely phenomonal, but as phenomena — 
as cognitions — they imply real objects, of which they are the 
cognitions. It is, of course, the peculiarity of the Kantian 
scheme, that our knowledge is so organized as to defeat its own 
purpose and cut us off from a knowledge of things as they 
really are. So far as our knowledge of it is concerned, the 
thing-in-itself shrinks, therefore, for Kant into a mere unknown 
somewhat ; but in that capacity it remains as the necessary 
presupposition of the knowing process. 
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It would be superfluous to multiply quotations in support of 
a position which even those who try to explain it away must 
admit to have been held by Kant. _I will, therefore, quote only 
one typical passage from the Prolegomena in which he elabor- 
ately distinguishes his own doctrine from that of Idealism :— 

“Idealism consists in the assertion that there are no other 
than thinking beings ; that the other things which we believe 
ourselves to perceive are only ideas in thinking beings — ideas 
to which in fact there is no correspondent object outside of or 
beyond the thinking beings. I, on the contrary, say, Things are 
given to us as objects of our senses, external to us; but of 
what they may be in themselves we know nothing, knowing 
only their appearances, that is, the ideas which they cause in 
us by affecting our senses. Accordingly I certainly admit that 
there are bodies external to us, that is, things which, although 
wholly unknown to us as regards what they may be in them- 
selves, we yet know through the ideas which their influence 
upon our sensibility supplies us with, and to which we give the 
appellation body : which word signifies, therefore, only the ap- 
pearance of that to us unknown, but not the less real, object. 
Can this be called Idealism? Surely it is precisely the op- 
posite.”” He declares roundly elsewhere “ that it never entered 
his head to doubt the existence of independent things 
(Sachen).” Kant (in the passage quoted and elsewhere) 
assumes independent things not only as existent, but as the 
trans-subjective cause of our sense-affections. How else, he 
says, could the knowing faculty be roused to exercise, if not by 
objects which affect our senses? The position is to Kant so 
much a matter of course that he does not stop to argue it. 
And so it remained to the end. To interpret such statements 
as preliminary or provisional on Kant’s part is completely un- 
warranted. If they had been a piece of exoteric condescension 
or accommodation to the untrained minds of his readers — if , 
he had been merely educating these readers up to a point of 
view which would transform their whole conception of the uni- { 
verse and render the thing-in-itself an unnecessary adjunct — 
then Kant must have given us some hint at least of this 
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pedagogic use of language, instead of leaving such expressions 
staring at us from page after page of his works in a perfectly 
unqualified way. They appear not only in works written while 
he is supposed to have been working his way towards his own 
deeper view, but are to be found quite as unambiguously in writ- 
ings composed long after his whole scheme lay clearly outlined 
before his mind. A few statements! may certainly be pointed 
to, mostly obscure in their drift and phraseology, which, ¢f they 
stood by themselves, might be interpreted in an idealistic sense. 
But when they have to be placed against the mass of counter- 
evidence —the numberless explicit assertions of the realistic 
position and the vehement disclaimers of Idealism — which 
may be quoted from Kant’s writings, it is manifest that the 
Idealism that seems to the eyes of later-born critics to shimmer 
in the words was not present to Kant in writing them, and 
that, whatever their meaning may be, an interpretation must 
be sought not inconsistent with the fundamental Realism of 
the authentic Kantian philosophy, whether that is formulated 
in the First Edition or the Second, in the Pro/egomena or in 
Kant’s express statements in later years. Of these last I will 
only refer to his rejoinder to Eberhardt in 1790, the year of 


the Critigue of Judgment, and his public declarations in regard 


to Fichte and his system in the year 1799. Publicly invited 
by Fichte to disclaim the derivation of sensation from the im- 
pression of things-in-themselves, the aged philosopher hastened 
to disown the Fichtean idealism which he characterized in the 
newspapers as a pure logic from which it was a vain hope ever 
to extract a real object. The IVissenschaftslehre, he had said 
in a letter to a friend the year before, impressed him “like a 
kind of ghost.”’ “The mere self-consciousness, or, to be more 
correct, the mere form of thought without matter — conse- 
quently without the reflection having anything before it to 


1 The chief passages that seem opposed to a realistic interpretation occur in 
the chapter on Phenomena and Noumena in the first Critigue; but Kant is there 
speaking in another reference. He is speaking not of the existence of things-in- 
themselves, but of a non-sensuous intuition of them. Besides, his subsequent 
declarations are sufficient to show that they are not intended to throw doubt on 
the existence and causal activity of things-in-themselves. 
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which it could be applied — makes a queer impression upon 
the reader. When you think you are going to lay hold on an 
object, you lay hold on yourself instead ; in fact the groping 
hand grasps only itself.” 

It may seem strange that a system with such a firm realistic 
basis should have been the parent of so many idealisms, 
whether we look to the constructive Idealism of his immediate 
successors, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, to English Neo-Hegel- 
ianism or to the sceptical and positivistic idealism of many 
German Neo-Kantians. But the reason is not far to seek. If 
Kant starts from, or implies throughout, a hypothetical dualism 
of the Lockian type, he likewise accepts in the most unquali- 
fied way the doctrine which we found in Locke and Hume of 
the subjectivity of knowledge — the necessary limitation of the 
mind to its own ideas. This doctrine we saw to be true in 
what it affirms ; it forms, indeed, the first step in philosophical 
reflection. Consciousness cannot, in the realm of fact or exist- 
ence, pass beyond itself ; its own states are, therefore, all that 
is immediately present to or zz the mind. But if it be forthwith 
concluded from this, that it is impossible by means of certain 
facts in my consciousness indirectly to reach, or in other words 
to know, a world of other facts beyond my consciousness, we 
are arguing with more haste than caution. The two proposi- 
tions, at all events, do not mean the same thing. That know- 
ledge is, and must be, a subjective process is not of itself suffi- 
cient to discredit its results and stamp its efforts in advance 
as unavailing. Yet historically the two statements are gener- 
ally found together, as if they were two sides of the same : 
truth: knowledge is subjective, ¢Aerefore it can never give us 
the object as it really is. So it was with Hume, and so it is 
with Kant. 

By Kant the position is not usually stated quite so broadly. 

He does not usually say in so many words that, because knowl- 
edge is subjective, it can bring us no true report of real 
objects. To Kant it is the sensuous or receptive character of 
our perception that invalidates it. Our perception is deriv- 
ative ; it depends for its matter upon an affection of our sensi- 
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bility by the object. This is what Kant constantly emphasizes 
as stamping our knowledge with phenomenality. Sensations 
are subjective affections which nowise express or reveal the 
nature of the object but only its relation to us. As the sun 
melts wax (to use an example of Locke’s), so the thing pro- 
duces a certain effect upon my sensibility: I am_ internally 
modified in a certain way. But such a modification of my 
nature, however it may be set up in me by the thing, cannot 
possibly reveal the nature of the thing as it is in itself. In 
Kant’s own words, we know “only the mode in which our 
senses are affected by an unknown something” (Vere IV. 63). 
“ Supposing us to carry our empirical perception even to the 
very highest degree of clearness, we should not thereby advance 
a step nearer to a knowledge of the constitution of objects as 
things-in-themselves. For we could only, at best, arrive at a 
complete cognition of our own mode of perception, that is, of 
our sensibility ’’ (III. 73). “It is incomprehensible,” he explains 
elsewhere (IV. 31) “how the perception even of a present ob- 
ject should give me a knowledge of that thing as it is in itself, 
seeing that its properties cannot migrate or wander over 
(hiniiberwandern) into my presentative faculty.” 

This is further emphasized by the contrast, which Kant 
again and again recurs to, between our sensuous or receptive 
intelligence (énxtellectus ectypus, derivativus) and a creative, or 
as he otherwise terms it, a perceptive understanding (2xte//ectus 
archetypus, ortginarius). The latter, he explains in the cele 
brated letter to Marcus Herz, must be conceived as all activity 
or spontaneity; its ideas, therefore, will have creative efficiency. 
They will not be passively related to foreign objects ; they will 
themselves de the objects, and such a being’s knowledge would, 
of course, be entirely a priori, as the world known would be 
entirely self-produced. In complete contrast with such an 
intelligence, we may conceive a being entirely passive or 
recipient in its relation to the object. In this case, the ideas 
of the subject would be altogether empirical or a fosteriori, due 
to piecemeal communication from the side of the object. And, 
as we have already heard Kant say, they would in such a case 
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give only the way in which the subject is affected by the 
object —only certain ‘passions’ or sensuous modifications of 
the subject, accompanied by a causal reference to an (otherwise 
unknown) object. 

Now, according to Kant, the human mind is neither purely 
active nor purely passive ; human knowledge is a compound of 
receptivity and spontaneity. Kant assumes, on the evidence 
of mathematics and pure physics, that part of our knowledge 
possesses universality and necessary validity, and, as uni- 
versality and necessity cannot be yielded by sense, that the 
principles of such knowledge must be a friort, drawn in the 
act of knowledge from the nature of the mind itself. Hence it 
comes that the crucial question for Kant is, Granted these a 
piiort principles, these notions of the understanding, how can ' 
they apply to objects which are given independently of them? | 
If our mode ef perception were intellectual or spontaneous 
throughout, creating its objects whole (both form and matter), 
there would, of course, be no such difficulty. But our percep- 
tion being sensuous, dependent for its matter upon foreign 
objects that exist in their own right, what guarantee have we 
that ideas which have their source in the mind may be validly 
applied to independent objects? To the question as thus put 
there is but one answer — we have no guarantee at all. Kant’s 
way out of the difficulty, therefore, was, in effect, to renounce 
the attempt to know the real objects and to rest content with 
the subjective modifications of his own sensibility. That these 
a posteriori subjective affections should range themselves under 
the a priort forms of sense and understanding no longer pre- 
sents any difficulty ; on the contrary, it is obvious that the 
structure of the mind must impress itself on whatever it 
receives into itself. This fusion of a priori and a posteriori 
elements yields us the so-called objects of sense—the sub- 
jective objects, the phenomena or appearances in us — to which 
Kant applies the term experience, and to which he limits the 
scope of our cognition. 

It will be seen from what has been said that it was not 
primarily the subjective origin of the a priori principles that led 
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Kant to pronounce our knowledge merely phenomenal. It is 
rather to our sensuous or receptive attitude in cognition that 
the phenomenalistic taint is due. It is due to this funda- 
mental characteristic of human intelligence, rather than to any 
defect inherent in themselves, that the categories are strictly 
limited to a phenomenal or subjective world ; they are empty, 
as Kant says, without the filling of sense. But though Kant’s 
phenomenalism has thus its roots in his view of the a posteriori 
even more than in his account of the a frior?, his theory of the 
a priori is unquestionably what gives his system its distinctive 
character. But for mathematics and physics and Hume's 
sceptical analysis of necessary truth, Kant might have remained 
content with a theory like Locke's. Locke gives a substantially 
similar account of a posterior? knowledge, but the sceptical im- 
plications of ‘the theory of ideas’ have not yet developed them- 
selves. The connection is closer between the ideas and their 
real causes or prototypes — which Locke, indeed, believes them 
faithfully to represent, so far at least, as the primary qualities 
are concerned. The elaboration of the a friori element by 
Kant, and the prominence given to it in the constitution of 
the so-called object of sense, inevitably widens the gulf between 
ideas and things, between the phenomenon and the thing-in- 
itself. The phenomenal object, drawing so many of its deter- 
minations from the subject, becomes detached from the object 
whose appearance it is supposed to be, but which, be it 
observed, it no longer represents. It becomes a satellite of 
the mind, a mental object. And eventually, under cover of 
the ambiguous terms ‘object’ and ‘experience,’ it assumes a 
quasi-independence of the mind also, and is then ready to do 
duty for the real things of science and common life. 

We need not wonder, then, that, in the course of the exposi- 
tion, the thing-in-itself, the transcendent cause of our experi- 
ence, falls into the background. It falls into the background 
not because it is any the less supposed to be there, but because 
Kant is not interested in the particular matter of sense of 
which it is the source and explanation. He is altogether ab- 
sorbed in vindicating, in view of Hume, the universal and 
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necessary elements of experience. He has to show how by the 
aid of certain mentally-supplied principles of synthesis — and 
only by their aid —the discontinuous and unconnected particu- 
lars of sense are worked up into “ experience-objects,” and, 
generally, into an experience-cosmos in space and time. The 
deduction or exposition of this a friert system may be said to 
constitute Kant’s whole industry in the Critigue. The a 
posteriort element, though equally necessary to experience as 
a living fact, he is content to refer to simply as g?ven — given 
from another source, as he says somewhat curtly in the press of 
his investigation into the a priort. The infrequency of refer- 
ence to this other source is the less to be wondered at, seeing 
that the thing-in-itself had become attenuated under the influ- 
ence of Kant’s presuppositions, into no more than the unknown 
cause or correlate of our sense-impressions — “a notion so im- 
perfect,” according to Hume, “that no sceptic will think it 
worth while to contend against it.’’! As nothing could be said 
of the sense-matter until it was formed, the thing-in-itself 
seemed merely to furnish the prick of sense that set the 
a priort machinery in motion. Kant himself says in the 
Aesthetic, with a kind of naive triumph, that the thing-in-itself 
is never asked for in experience. In short it is completely 
obscured, and its place practically taken, by the subjective or 
experience-object which Kant constructs, and which he inter- 
poses, as it were, between us and it. 

It is high time, therefore, to inquire narrowly into the nature 
of this ‘experience’ which tends to swallow up everything 
else in Kant, and which, in the mouths of his more recent fol- 
lowers, becomes a magic and all-sufficing formula. 

Experience is distinguished, on the one hand, from mere 
sensation. Kant holds, and rightly holds, that from particular 
impressions of passive sensation alone no knowledge could 
possibly arise. These sensations, if they exist, are unknow- 
able ; they become elements of knowledge only when actively 
seized and rationally interpreted by the mind. Knowledge im- 
plies, besides the stimulus of sense, a nucleus of primitive 
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judgments, which involve the basal category of cause and 
ultimately the whole structure of reason. If, therefore, sen- 
sation, or the sense-stimulus, be styled subjective or merely 
subjective, then the cognitions or perceptions! which are thus 
constituted out of the impressions by the @ friort resources of 
the mind may be said to be, in comparison, objective, that is to 
say, they are not merely internal states of the subject, indis- 
tinguishably fused, as it were, in its inner life; they are 
objects or presentations which have a relative permanence, and 
which may be contemplated, so to speak, at arm’s length. 
They are objective, however, only as thus compared with sen- 
sations (which may be hypothetically defined as the states of a 
being in which the contrast of subject and object has not 
emerged, and for which consequently the fact of knowledge 
does not yet exist). In themselves, as perceptions, they are 
still subjective, still modes of my consciousness. Their 
objectivity is an immanent or subjective objectivity, as com- 
pared with the transcendent or trans-subjective objectivity of 
independently existing things. Indeed, to call them objects 
is perhaps to invite misconception. These phenomenal objects 
are more probably described as percepts, and no percept carries 
me, so far as its own existence is concerned, beyond the ring- 
fence of the self. Whatever reference toa trans-subjective 
world my percepts may carry with them, they are, as percepts, 
in me; they are my ideas, in the wide Lockian sense of the 
word, my Vorstellungen, as Kant so often says. Adopting the 
favorite Kantian expression, we might say that experience, just 
because it is experienced, is ¢o zf~so a subjective fact. Medi- 
ately, of course, my experience is the only means I possess of 
passing beyond my individual subjectivity to the trans-subjective 
universe of other men and things. But in its immediacy, as a 
fact of consciousness doubt of which is impossible, it cannot 
bridge the gulf between the subjective and the trans-subjective. 
The sceptical question would never have been asked, if trans- 
subjective reality were already present —immediately present 
in the heart of consciousness. But it is presuming too much 


! Kant’s distinction between cognitions and perceptions is not here in point. 
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upon the ambiguity of words to ask us to accept the immanent 
object as actually dezug the transcendent object—the real 
thing. The subjective object is certainly, like faith, the evi- 
dence of that trans-subjective world. It is, we may hold, the 
substantial and sufficient evidence, but the one is not the 
other. If the one were the other, doubt, as I have said, would 
be impossible and to lead evidence would be ridiculous. 

Hence when Kant argues, as he so often does, that his sys- 
tem is immeasurably superior to the problematical Idealism of 
most philosophers, his speech bewrayeth him. His very insist- 
ence on the fact that, in his system, doubt of the existence of 
material things is impossible—that he is as certain of the 
existence of objects in space as he is of any fact of the internal 
sense — only proves that these material things in space are 
simply my spatially arranged perceptions. Space and all its 
contents, as he is so fond of saying, are only phenomena of my 
consciousness, only ideas in me. Kant’s immediately known 
real things in space recall, in fact, Berkeley’s very similar pro- 
testations that he is placing reality upon a firmer basis than 
ever before. Others may doubt whether matter exists or not; 
for his part, he has immediate certainty on the point. Berke- 
ley plainly availed himself in this of something like a double 
entendre; he endeavored to substitute the perception, or the 
object immediately present to consciousness, for the trans- 
subjective real of which it is the perception. But the trans- 
subjective to which all subjective facts refer is not thus to be 
got rid of. Berkeley restores it in another form ; Hume him- 
self, in the Exguiry, seems inclined to leave it standing in the 
attenuated form of “a certain unknown, inexplicable some- 
thing”; and in this shape it is retained by Kant as the thing- 
in-itself. For the counterstroke of all this somewhat mystify- 
ing talk on Kant’s part about real things in space is his 
reminder that these objects are, after all, only phenomena in 
consciousness. Their reality is only empirical; and as the 
only empirical reality of which we can intelligibly speak is the 
process as it passes in my consciousness or yours, Kant stands 
practically on the same ground as Berkeley. The only differ- 
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ence between Berkeley's ideas of sense and Kant’s empirically 
real phenomena lies in Kant’s more adequate account of space 
and of the intellectual elements involved in perception. This 
difference is, of course, fundamental, and Kant’s analysis may 
probably be used so as to make subjective idealism definitively 
untenable ; but in such Kantian passages as those to which I 
have referred, it does not lift us at all beyond the Berkeleian 
standpoint. 

I have just said that the only sense in which we can intel- 
ligibly speak of empirical reality is to designate the process as 
it passes in my consciousness or yours. But does Kant always 
use empirical reality and experience (Zrfahrung) in this sense? 
Certainly he sometimes does, and perhaps always intended to 
do so—though good intentions cannot be credited in philos- 
ophy. In addition to many incidental statements, emphasizing 
the subjective character of these so-called objects, reference 
may be made to a passage which has all the appearance of 
being a carefully weighed official declaration on the subject. I 
mean the sixth section of the Antinomy of Pure Reason, where 
Kant, according to the title, brings forward his “ transcendental 
idealism as the key to the solution of the cosmological dia- 
lectic.” Here Kant repeats a great number of times and in 
the most explicit fashion this purely subjective and individual- 
istic interpretation of experience. “It has been sufficiently 
proved in the Aesthetic,” he says, “that everything which is 
perceived in space and time—all objects, therefore, of our 
possible experience —are nothing but phenomena, that is, mere 
ideas, which, as represented, that is to say, as extended beings 
or series of changes, have no self-subsistent existence beyond 
our thoughts. . . The realist in a transcendental sense makes 
out of these modifications of our sensibility self-subsisting 
things —makes mere ideas, consequently, into things in them- 
selves.” But for transcendental idealism “space itself and 
time and all phenomena are not in themselves ¢hings. They 
are nothing but ideas, and cannot exist at all beyond our mind 
(ausser unserem Gemiith). . . That there may be inhabitants 
in the moon, although no man has ever perceived them, must 
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certainly be allowed ; but that only means that we might meet 
with them in the possible progress of experience; for everything 
is real that stands in one context with a perception according 
to laws of empirical progress. They are real, therefore, if they 
stand in an empirical connection with my actual consciousness, 
although that does not make them real in themselves, that is, 
apart from this progress of experience. . . There is nothing 
really given us except the perception and the empirical progress 
from this perception to other possible perceptions. For in 
themselves phenomena, as mere ideas, are real only in percep- 
tion, and perception is in fact nothing but the reality of an 
empirical idea, that is, a phenomenon. To call a phenomenon 
areal thing before it is perceived means either that in the 
progress of experience we must meet with such a perception, 
or it means nothing at all. . . Phenomena are not anything in 
themselves but mere ideas, which when they are not given to 
us (in perception) are not met with anywhere at all.” 

This elaborate passage might be reinforced by many emphatic 
expressions on Kant’s part to the same effect. Thus he warns 
us that “all objects without exception with which we busy our- 
selves are in me, that is, determinations of my identical self.” 
He speaks of the mind as prescribing laws a friort to nature, 
and of nature as submitting to the legislation of the under- 
standing ; but he smooths the paradox for us by reminding us 
that “this nature is in itself nothing but a sum of phenomena, 
consequently not a thing-in-itself but only a number of ideas in 
my mind (eine Menge von Vorstellungen des Gemiiths).” In 
such passages there is no mistaking Kant’s meaning ; even in 
his phraseology he recalls Berkeley and Mill, except that for 
associated sensations we have rationally constructed percep- 
tions. Otherwise Kant’s phenomenal world of present percep- 
tions and possible perceptions corresponds exactly to Mill's 
world of actual sensations and permanent possibilities of sen- 
sation or Berkeley’s world of actual and possible sense- 
phenomena. The recurring phrase of the Critigue, “ possible 
experience,” is itself significant of the affinity of standpoint. It 
may be observed also that when this view is firmly held, as in 
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the long section quoted from the Dialectic, “the non-sensuous 
cause of these ideas” — ‘the transcendental object ’’ —reap- 
pears, as if Kant, like Berkeley, found it necessary to give a 
permanent background to what would otherwise be too palpably 
a flickering, intermittent, and disconnected existence in the 
shape of experiences of this or the other individual conscious- 
ness. 

But it is equally certain that, at other times, the non-sensu- 
ous cause falls into the background with Kant, and he speaks 
of the phenomenal objects in a way that ill accords with the 
purely subjective existence which is all he here allows them. 
Kant has told us himself that material objects, or the 
phenomena of the external sense, “have this deceptive char- 
acteristic about them that, as they represent objects in space, 
they detach themselves, as it were, from the soul, and appear 
to hover outside of it” — “although (as he proceeds) space 
itself in which they are perceived is nothing but an idea, whose 
counterpart is not to be met with in the same quality outside 
of the soul.”"! In spite of this caveat about the subjectivity of 
space, it is impossible to read the Critigue carefully without 
becoming aware that this deceptive characteristic of our spatial 
perceptions—this subtle detachment of themselves from 
consciousness — has its influence upon Kant himself. Kant 
does not habitually think of his phenomenal objects as merely 
subjective experiences, a moment here then gone, till a similar 
experience occurs in my own or in some other human subjec- 
tivity. He talks with some scorn of those who “ hypostatise 
ideas and transfer them outside of themselves as real things,’’? 
but he may easily be shown to fall under his own censure. It 
is already dangerous to speak, as he does in the Aesthetic, of 
ideas as having external things for their objects, when the true 
state of the case, on the Kantian theory, is that the ideas, 7. ¢., 
our spatial perceptions, ave the external things. So, a few 
pages later, he defines our perception-as the idea or representa- 
tion of phenomenon (Anschauung = Vorstellung von Erschein- 
ung), where the perception is not identified with the phenom- 


* Werke III. 608 (ed. Hartenstein). /bid, p. O11. 
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enon, but is said to be a perception of it, as if the phenomenon 
existed independently of the conscious process. Such ques- 
tionable expressions might be quoted in large numbers, but 
that is the less necessary, seeing that the fallacy is traceable 
to the leading determinations of his own scheme in the 
Analytic. It is in the Analytic that the ambiguous use of the 
terms ‘object’ and ‘objective’ to which reference has been 
made, reaches its height—one consequence of which is that 
the real thing to which reference is made in knowledge is 
temporarily shouldered out of the system. We are told that 
objects are made by the superinduction of the categories and 
the forms of intuition upon the matter of sense. Such objects, 
it is true, are still phenomenal or purely subjective — subjective 
matter of sense shot through with subjective forms of thought 
— but they are insensibly thought of as having a permanence 
which does not belong to the come-and-go of our subjective 
experiences ; we are led to regard them, not as individual per- 
ceptions of individual subjects, but as objects valid or existent 
for all. This idea of objectivity as universal validity — validity 
for all human beings or for consciousness in general — becomes 
of determining importance for the Kantian thought, and in it 
all the ambiguities of the system meet. 

Recognition by other consciousnesses, it may be freely admit- 
ted, is an all-important ¢/es¢ of trans-subjective reality. That 
which is recognized by others certifies itself to me as an objective 
or trans-subjective fact, not a subjective fancy. The recognition 
is a decisive ratio cognoscendi of its independent existence, but, 
conversely, it is the existence of a trans-subjective reality that 
is the ratio essendt of the recognition. That, at any rate, is 
the only hypothesis which can be got to work with more than 
superficial plausibility. Because an independent fact exists, 
everybody recognizes it; but no multiplication of subjective 
recognitions can in themselves manufacture a real object in 
any other than a Berkeleian sense. To Kant, however, by the 
help of this conception of validity, the phenomenal object 
acquires a quasi-independence ; it seems to become more than 
the actual and possible subjective experiences of individual 
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conscious beings—-something of which the individuals have 
ideas, and to which their ideas must conform. L£rfahrung, or 
experience, a term which should expressly emphasize the sub- 
jectivity, comes to signify for Kant, perhaps unconsciously, a 
stable and connected world of things, identified neither with 
the intermittent cognitions of individual subjects on the one 
hand nor with the admittedly trans-subjective world of things- 
in-themselves on the other. Sometimes, as in the passages 
already quoted, Kant rouses himself and emphatically declares 
that this world of experience is only “a play of ideas”’ in us ; 
but at other times he clothes it with all the permanence and 
independence which the ordinary man attributes to real things. 
And when he says that no enquiry is made in experience after 
the trans-subjective reality, that is true only because he has 
virtually installed the phenomenal object in its place. If the 
phenomenal object were consistently understood as the percept 
or cognition of an individual subject, it would be absurd to say 
that in experience we rest content with that ; its dependent 
and explanation-craving character would be too apparent. 

It need hardly be added that there is no justification for the 
intermediate position of quasi-independence insinuated by Kant. 
The object of consciousness in general, or the social object, is 
in itself a pure abstraction. It expresses an agreement in con- 
tent between a number of cognitions which, as far as they are 
real facts, exist in as many numerically distinct consciousnesses. 
There is no “consciousness in general,” and consequently its 
object cannot be an existent entity but only an ens rationts. 
But although this seems tolerably plain when thus stated, it is 
beyond question that Lrfakrung or the world of phenomena 
which plays such an important part in Kantian literature is a 
hybrid conception due largely to the ambiguity of the words 
object and objective which has just been explained. The de- 
velopment in the hands of the Neo-Kantians of this conception 
of experience as the exclusive reality will show us the danger 
of departing from the trans-subjective reference in knowledge. 
But that subject must be pursued in a separate article. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. AnpREW SETH. 
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ANTHROPOMETRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


NE of the features of the International Health Exhibition 

held in London nine years ago was the Anthropometric 
Laboratory, conducted under the direction of Mr. Francis 
Galton. The instruments in action dealt with “keenness of 
sight, the color sense, judgment of eye [visual estimation of 
length, etc.], [keenness of] hearing, the highest audible note, 
breathing power, strength of pull and squeeze, swiftness of 
blow, span of arms, height (sitting and standing), and weight.” 
Craniometry was purposely omitted. Instruments for measur- 
ing delicacy of touch (sensibility to pressure, etc.) were 
exhibited, but not used.!. This laboratory may be taken as 
fairly typical of its kind. Further subjects to be anthropo- 
metrically investigated would be, ¢.g., sensible discrimination, 
reaction time, mental fatigue.? 

Such a laboratory will form part of the anthropological 
exhibition at the coming World’s Fair. But, in addition to it, 
the working of a psychological laboratory will be exemplified. 
That is, there will be a special exhibit of psychological 
instruments, and a series of psychological tests, beside the 
anthropometrical. These psychological tests have been pro- 
visionally determined somewhat as follows : keenness of sight, 
the color sense, judgment of eye (estimation and discrimina- 
tion of lengths, forms, etc.), touch (discrimination, weight, 
pain, etc.), movement (discrimination, rate), time-sense, reaction 
time, mental fatigue, memory, association, etc. ? 


! Francis Galton . On the Anthropometric Laboratory at the late International 
Health Exhibition. London, 1885. [Journal of Anthropological Institute, 
Feb., 1885.] 

2 F. Galton: Exhibition of Instruments for testing perception of differences 
of tint, and for determining reaction-time. London, 1889. Remarks or Replies 
by Teachers to Questions respecting Mental Fatigue. London, 1888. [Journal 
of Anthrop. Inst., August, 1889 and November, 1888.] 

8 Experimental Psychology at the World’s Fair: Address delivered by Prof. J. 
Jastrow to the American Psychological Association at Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1892. 
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This preliminary scheme, though more extensive than that 
of the London Laboratory, is plainly co-ordinate with the 
latter over a very large range of subjects. One is tempted to 
ask, then: What will be done in the anthropometric labora- 
tory proper? Or, to give the question a more general form : 
What constitutes the difference between a psychological and 
an anthropometrical experiment ? 

Obviously, a number of investigations —those into height, 
weight, span of arms, size and shape of head, and so forth — 
can be ruled out at once. They have no direct connection with 
psychology. Where, in the other cases, does anthropometry 
end, and psychology begin? Let us consider a typical instance ; 
that of reaction time. To the psychologist, the reaction exper- 
iment has a threefold importance. Firstly, it presents a means 
of training the student of psychology in the exclusively psycho- 
logical method, — introspection. Secondly, the reaction is the 
exact type of a voluntary action: practice in it is practice in 
control of attentional direction. Thirdly, its time value may be 
useful for the temporal definition of mental processes ; though 
this, its most patent aspect, has up till now proved itself the 
most difficult to turn to true psychological account. And all 
this implies that psychological experimentation in the sphere of 
reaction is no easy matter. The subject must be educated by 
a long course of practice; all disturbing influences must be 
eliminated, whether they are external or internal ; the record- 
ing apparatus must be the most accurate possible. More than 
that: not every one is capable of acting as subject. The 
psychological An/age is necessary here, just as is the physio- 
logical in experiments upon the nervous system. Of seven 
normal persons who offered to take part in an investigation of 
my own into the reaction time of visual discrimination, only 
two proved to possess the needful power of concentration of 
the attention, patience, and ability to control their results at 
all constantly by introspection. Nor is this by any means an 
isolated experience. 

With the anthropometrical reaction it is quite different. 
The experiment is not controlled, as regards direction of the 
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attention, etc. Its whole importance is centred in the time 
result, which is statistically treated. Any and every person is 
accepted as subject; the time curves being plotted with 
reference at most to differences of age, occupation, and the 
like, —not with regard to the psychological processes under- 
lying the experimentation. And so with the other subjects 
common to the anthropometrical and psychological lists. In 
the paper above quoted Mr. Galton writes: “In testing the 
delicacy of the senses, I think we should do wrong if we pur- 
sued the strict methods appropriate to psycho-physical in- 


vestigations. We do not want to analyse ... the many 
elementary perceptions called into action. It is the total 
result that chiefly interests us. Thus . . . [a person] ought 


to be allowed to handle weights in the way he prefers, and we 
may disregard the fact that his judgment rests on a blend of 
many different data, such as pressure, muscular exertion, and 
appreciation of size.””! 

So far, then, it might seem that the difference between 
anthropometry and psychology is mainly a difference of end. 
The experiments are pretty much the same, except that the 
psychological are more exact; but their results are put to dif- 
ferent uses. It should not be difficult to vary them, so as to 
make these more distinctively anthropometrical, those more 
distinctively psychological. And all this could have been fore- 
seen, and need not have been specially emphasized here. 

Perhaps I can state my argument most emphatically, if I say 
at once, and in one word, that the difference above and beyond 
these differences is that of practice. Of course, the widest 
interpretation must be given to the term. I mean, that an 
experiment of the type under discussion becomes a psycho- 
logical experiment, whatever its additional anthropometric 
value may be, when the subject is a psychologist; whereas the 
“psychological”’ experiment, for which the subject has not 
been psychologically trained, can (with very few exceptions, of 
which more presently) only have an anthropometric value. To 
take the first analogy that occurs: suppose that the average 


1 On the Anthropometric Laboratory, etc., p. 4. 
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man is given materials, and required to make bread. The 
results will have some anthropological value; it is of interest 
to know that this or that way will be so and so often followed. 
From the baker's point of view, on the other hand, they will 
possess but little worth. Now it is one of the commonest 
errors, that since we are all using our minds, in some way or 
another, everyone is qualified to take part in psychological 
experimentation. As well maintain, that because we all eat 
bread, we are all qualified to bake it. 

The position will not be granted, at first sight. It will be 
objected that the end of the experiment is, after all, the justifi- 
cation of its name,—for we receive untrained students into 
our university laboratories, and all agree in calling their work 
psychological. It is, unfortunately, true that an adequate 
preparation for experimental investigation is very rare among 
those who enter the psychological laboratory. But, of course, 
the fact of entering does not make them psychologists; train- 
ing is needed, as it is in Physiology or in any other science. 
And the whole objection really supports the argument. If the 
end of the psychological experiment be Psychology, then 
assuredly such a laboratory as that outlined above is not psy- 
chological; for its chief end is not knowledge of mental pro- 
cess, but statistics relating to “ human faculty.” 

To resume, then. The psychological experiment presup- 
poses, almost universally, practice;— practice in introspection, 
practice in attentional concentration, practice in the control of 
the particular apparatus employed. The anthropometrical 
experiment requires at most only so much practice as is neces- 
sary for the correct carrying out of instructions. The value 
of the former is—or should be—as much qualitative (for 
analysis and description) as quantitative; the value of the latter 
is solely quantitative. The similarity of the methods employed 
by the two sciences ceases to be misleading, when we remember 
the relation of these to one another. As is social psychology 
to anthropology, so is individual psychology to anthropometry. 

We have been dealing with those experiments which are 
common, in name at least, to the psychological and anthro- 
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pometrical laboratories. Certain experiments, as we saw, 
belong exclusively to the latter. Are there not others, which 
would serve to throw light upon the working of consciousness, 
the course of mental processes, without presupposing a special 
training of the subject? The first themes to suggest them- 
selves are undoubtedly those which find representation on the 
list made out for the World’s Fair Laboratory: association, 
memory, illusions. Even here, however, the path is not free 
from difficulty. The psychological experiment upon associa- 
tion should be carried out under conditions which ensure, so 
far as this is possible, entire absence of preoccupation on the 
part of the experimentee.!. Experiments on memory demand a 
continuance of the interest of visitors, outside of the labora- 
tory. The facts of optical illusion are patent enough, but their 
explanation is not so easy. 

The foregoing criticism has been wholly destructive. I 
would suggest something like the following plan, — very diffi- 
dently, for no one is less inclined to underestimate the dif- 
ficulty of the problem,—by way of reconstruction. All or 
nearly all of the experiments already quoted should be carried 
out in the anthropometric laboratory. This latter should have 
two exits, one of them being the entrance to the psychological 
laboratory. Only those persons would enter this latter, there- 
fore, to whom the anthropometric tests had been applied, and 
who had thus gained some knowledge of the methods and 
instruments which anthropometry shares with psychology in 
their simpler forms. Such an arrangement would, without 
doubt, mean a great reduction in the total number of visitors 
to the laboratory; but those who entered it would be evincing 
a more serious interest in the questions of the science, and 
their comparative fewness would enable the attendants to 
devote more time to them individually. The laboratory itself 
should contain a series of psychological apparatus, —as much 
as possible of it being demonstrated in action, —and, in addi- 
tion to charts and diagrams, there should be a very full guide- 


1 E. W. Scripture: Ueber den associativen Verlauf der Vorstellungen. Pd. 
Stud., VII, p. 53- 
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book explaining the purpose of the instruments, and tabulating 
the results obtained with them, emphasis being laid through- 
out on the psychological value of the experimentation. These 
guide-books, one of which would be taken away by every 
visitor, would probably do more than the laboratory exhibits 
to spread a knowledge of the aims and achievements of the 
new psychology. As for actual experimentation, the influence 
of direction of the attention on reaction time, qualitative asso- 
ciation, optical illusions, tonal fusion, the phenomena of con- 
trast, and similar subjects might be illustrated by a typical 
experiment ; it being made clear that the experiment has, in 
most cases, no more than an illustrative value, while a state- 
ment of the present position of the science as regards the 
various departments of investigation is found in the guide- 
book. 

Only in some such way as this does it seem possible to give 
a tolerably adequate representation of experimental psychology 
in a popular manner. The success of the undertaking would 
be mainly dependent on the intelligibility and completeness of 
the guide-book. As a matter of fact, it is as impossible to 
show a psychological laboratory at work, in expositional sur- 
roundings, as it would be to repeat Hertz’ experiments in a 
drawing-room. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary to add that these remarks are not 
in any way intended to disparage anthropometry. It is as 
unfair to her to rob her of experiments and dub them psycho- 
logical, as it is to psychology to conceal the difficulty of her 
own experimentation by substituting the simpler anthropomet- 
rical for it. Let psychology maintain the closest relations with 
anthropology; the benefit will be mutual. But, if we identify 
them, we put the seal of scientific approval on a popular belief 
which is no more true, though it may be less irritating, than 
the view which confuses psychology with ‘ psychical science.’ 


E. B. TircHener. 
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DISCUSSION. 
REALITY AND IDEALISM. 


By way of introduction to his very vigorous and skilful attack (see 
Vol. I., No. 5, of this Review) on my article on “ Reality” (in No. 3), 
Mr. F. C. S. Schiller is kind enough to say that I can present my 
views intelligibly. I fear, however, that I am not fully entitled to 
his compliment; for, in this case at least, I have certainly not 
succeeded in making my views intelligible to him. It would occupy 
too much space were | to attempt to clear up all the misunder- 
standings that I find in his criticism. I must limit myself to what 
seem the more important in their bearing on the general question. 

Mr. Schiller complains (p. 535) that my opponents’ views “are 
not stated or definitely referred to.’ For the sake of brevity and 
also in order to deal with the problem unencumbered by questions 
of literary interpretation, I kept my pages fairly free from names and 
references. I did, however, make one reference to Prof. A. Seth, 
from whom I quoted the dictum: “The individual alone is the real.” 
It may serve the convenience of those interested in the problem, if 
I add, that in writing my paper I had in view, not merely the wide- 
spread reaction (in Great Britain at least) against what has been 
called Neo-Kantianism, but in particular a recent work entitled 
Riddles of the Sphinx (noticed and analyzed in the Review, Vol. 
I., No. 5), a work with which I may assume that Mr. Schiller is 
acquainted and with which I should imagine he is in substantial 
agreement. ‘The special interest of this book, in my opinion, is that 
in it certain metaphysical theories, which are only implicit in the 
anti-Hegelian arguments of Prof. Seth, are carried out fearlessly to 
their extreme logical consequences (c.g. that God is limited in 
power). 

Mr. Schiller does not appear to see or to admit that the question 
“What is reality?” is primarily a question about the meaning of a 
word ; and I do not find that Mr. Schiller has yet given any sufficient 
explanation of what he means by “real’’; nor do I know of any 
“Realist” who has done so. Mr. Schiller speaks as if I were 
occupied entirely with attacking “adversaries,” whereas the greater 
part of my paper was simply an attempt to classify the very various 
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senses in which the term “real” is used by ordinary people, in order 
to discover how far their meanings are consistent with one another, 
and how far, if at all, they are inconsistent with idealism. Mr. Schiller 
brings a whole scholastic apparatus of distinctions to bear upon me, 
and complains that I have not recognized the differences between 
the psychological, the epistemological, and the metaphysical questions 
that may be asked about reality. Now, as I have not fully ascertained 
what Mr. Schiller and his friends mean by “reality,” I am not able 
to discuss all the questions on which, he says, my paper “trenches.” 
Nor can I admit that all his distinctions are valid. He will find, 
indeed, that I did (on p. 282) recognize the distinction between 
philosophy and psychology, meaning by the latter an empirical 
“natural science” which excludes or professes to exclude “meta- 
physics.” By metaphysics Mr. Schiller seems to mean ontology. 
If so, I certainly never meant to raise any metaphysical question at 
all; for I cannot see how a science of things as they are in them- 
selves apart from our knowledge of them, is a possible science. 
Ontological questions cannot be answered, because they cannot be 
intelligibly asked. Mr. Schiller may therefore assume that in dealing 
with the question of the meaning of an ordinary English word, I was 
dealing with an “epistemological” problem—and with a “meta- 
physical” only in so far as metaphysics is identical with the criticism 
of conceptions and with the working out of the necessary conse- 
quences of the conditions of knowledge. But I am unable to say 
how far my views are “ Neo-Hegelian” (for I do not know what that 
means) or how far they are not rather Palwo-Kantian (for I am not 
quite sure what Kant meant). 

Mr. Schiller thinks that “the discussion of the question — What is 
reality? — presupposes a settlement of the question—lIs there 
reality?—-in the affirmative” (p. 536, foot). For my part I am 
quite unable to discuss the question whether “reality” exists until 
I know what is meant by reality. Before I discuss what a griffin or 
a chimera is, must I presuppose that the griffin and the chimera 
exist? On this principle one could never disprove the existence of 
any absurdity that any one chose to talk about. “The primary 
psychological fact,” says Mr. Schiller (p. 537), “is that everything 
that is is real, and that the burden of proof lies on those who deny 
that anything is real.” To “deny that anything is real” is an 
ambiguous phrase. Does the burden of proof rest with the person 
who denies that a round square or an unfelt sensation is real? If 
so, the burden is not a very heavy one. On the other hand, if Mr. 
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Schiller means “those who deny that there is any reality,” I do not 
know who those persons may be — unless the word reality is used 
for what is self-contradictory and meaningless. ‘That everything 
that is is real” is either a purely verbal proposition or, if it means 
that every datum of consciousness is real in all, including the fullest, 
senses of reality, it is a falsehood. 

The first of the questions which Mr. Schiller enumerates (on p. 
535) is: “How do we know that there is any reality at all, or how 
do we come to assert an external world?” Apparently in this 
question “reality” is meant to be identical with “the external 
world.” But, “external” 42 what? By “external world” the plain 
man means the world outside his own body: is then his own body 
not “real”? If “the external world” be taken to include the body 
of the speaker, he can only mean by it (I can see no other intelligible 
meaning) all that is in space, and the word “external” is being 
awkwardly used, as it often is, to mean “extended”: are my 
thoughts and volitions, then, unreal? 

[In this connection, I may note a very strange passage in Prof. 
A. Seth’s article in the same number of this Review. “The table,”’ 
- he says (p. 514), “which is in immediate contact with my organism 
is as completely and inexorably outside the world of my consciousness 
as the most distant ‘star and system visible upon the bosom of the 
night.’ Though I press my hand against it, it is no more Present in 
consciousness than is the friend on the other side of the globe whose 
image rises at the moment in my mind.” Now unless “the world of 
my consciousness” be identified with the bodily organism, to say 
that a thing is outside the world of my consciousness can only be a 
metaphorical way of saying that I am not conscious of the thing or 
(if stress be laid on “ world’’) that I never have been or never can 
be conscious of the thing. It is true I only /ee/ resistance, hardness, 
smoothness, etc., but when I interpret these sensations by the idea 
of a table, surely the table is éstde my consciousness, in the only 
intelligible sense that can be given to that spatial metaphor. The 
table does not indeed come inside my organism, unless the contact 
be very violent. 

In a foot-note on p. 537 Mr. Schiller seems to argue that 
because our dreams are judged warea/ from the standpoint of our 
waking life, our waking life can only be judged vea/ from the stand- 
point of some other life. This at least is the only meaning [?] I 
can extract from the passage. But Mr. Schiller’s argument would 
involve a regressio ad infinitum: we never could know anything to be 
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real, if an extraneous standpoint were always necessary. In the 
sense which reality bears to the plain man (which is all that I am 
considering in the passage Mr. Schiller is criticising), no extraneous 
criterion is needed; our waking life is real because our experiences 
are coherent with one another. If any one maintains, not merely 
in a moment ef poetic or other frenzy, but in his serious leisure, that 
“it is a mad world,” he is a sceptic or a fanatic with whom philo- 
sophical argument is a waste of time, for he has taken away our only 
possible criterion of madness — the rationality of coherent experience. 
(Similarly if any one maintains pessimism in the literal sense of the 
term, 77z., that this is the worst of all possible worlds, he is claiming 
to have a criterion of “good” and “bad” outside the region of 
human experience which alone gives a meaning to “good” and 
* bad.”’) 

On p. 538 Mr. Schiller quotes my three “tests” of reality : 
“ The agreement between the inferences drawn from the experiences 
of our different senses, the agreement between the judgments of 
different persons, and the harmony of present experience with the 
results of our and their previous experience, constitute between 
them the test of reality.” (p. 267.) Yet, on p. 539, he says: 
‘But perhaps Mr. Ritchie does not contend that any one of his 
criteria is singly sufficient as a test of reality and proposes to employ 
them collectively.” Why “perhaps’’? “Reality” in ordinary use 
- has different grades. Each test alone assures us of a certain degree 
of reality ; only the combination of all assures us of reality in the 
fullest sense which that term bears in the practical affairs of life, 
which determine what is “real” to the ordinary sane person. On 
p. 538 Mr. Schiller rejects the agreement between the testimonies 
of our different senses as a test of reality, and yet he adopts (on p. 
540) the “practical test’ suggested by Prof. James: “that is 
adjudged real which has intimate relation to our emotional and 
active life.” But “practical convenience” is just a part of the 
experience of our senses. 

With regard to my argument (on p. 267) that “if A seems to 
himself to see a mouse run across the floor, but if B, C, D, E, and 
F, being all present, having good eyesight, and looking in the same 
direction, maintain truly that they saw nothing, A may well doubt 
the reality of that mouse,’’ Mr. Schiller asks “how is it to be estab- 
lished that A, who does see it, does not considerably surpass them 
in the delicacy of his senses?” Well, that 1s a matter that can 
surely be tested by other experiences. I suggested an appeal to a 
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hungry cat. Mr. Schiller thinks that | would scorn an appeal to the 
lower animals if it were a question of establishing the objectivity of 
an apparition (p. 538). I certainly should not scorn the appeal, if 
Mr. Schiller can give me satisfactory evidence that any real animal 
can smell apparitions and is in the habit of eating them with relish. 
There is a tale of a man who said he was taking a mongoose to eat 
up the snakes seen by a victim of de/irium tremens; but, on being 
pressed, he admitted that the mongoose was not “real’’ any more 
than the snakes. 

Mr. Schiller takes occasion to bring in an argument of the kind 
which is a favorite with people who are trying to wriggle themselves 
into a belief in discredited superstitions under the guise of scientific 
caution. ‘We act quite inconsistently,” he says, (p. 539) “in some- 
times submitting to the superior delicacy of the expert’s senses, and 
sometimes rejecting it. A room full of unmusical or inartistic 
people would hardly dispute about tones or colors with a single 
musician or painter, but an assembly of non-sensitives would 
probably deny that Macbeth saw a ghost.” They need not deny 
that Macbeth “saw” a ghost; they would if sensible, though “ non- 
sensitive’ persons conclude that if he really did, his nerves were in 
an unhealthy condition. The sensitiveness to musical sounds or 
to colors differs only in degree among different human beings not 
deprived of hearing and sight — although the difference may range 
from a very high degree of sensibility to almost complete absence of 
it. But we do not find that whilst one of the company sees a ghost 
distinctly, some of the others see it dimly, and others again not at 
all, or only when they put up their eyeglasses. The “expert” can 
have the reality of his special experiences tested by their conformity 
with the other experiences of other normal persons, ¢.g., the profess- 
ing connoisseur in wines or teas can have numbered samples 
submitted to him without being told where they were grown or what 
they cost. The expert is a different sort of person from the 
‘sensitive ” whose nerves are deranged by too much spirit-rapping 
or spirit-drinking. 

“The third criterion [z.¢., the harmony of present and past experi- 
ences], Mr. Schiller procedes (p. 539), “at first seems more 
valuable — until we recollect that every new fact and every new 
experience is in some degree out of harmony with and contradictory 
of our previous experience.” No: contradictory of our previous 
interpretation of our experience, perhaps ; but that is a very different 
thing. Mr. Schiller carries this confusion between genuine experi- 
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ence and alleged or imagined experience to an extreme point, when 
he asks * What right have we [if the harmony of present and past 
experience is a test of reality] ¢g., to reject countless traditions 
in order to prove that miracles are ‘contrary to experience’?” 
Traditions are not “past experiences”; they are the a//eged experi- 
ences of other people and of people, moreover, who are conveniently 
out of the way and cannot be put in the witness-box and cross- 
questioned. If the test of “absence of conflict with present and 
verifiable experience” be rejected, we are unable even to degin the 
scientific examination of the credibility of tradition. With an 
opponent who denies that scientific history is possible, philosophical 
argument is indeed difficult. 

Admitting the practical importance of the test of “intimate and 
continuous connection with my life” (Prof. James's words, expressing 
part of what I meant by coherence between present and past 
experience), Mr. Schiller says “there may be much doubt about 
its speculative value” (p. 540). In all matters many practical tests 
that are valid up to a certain point break down beyond that point, 
even for the purposes of more careful practice. But to suppose an 
ultimate and irreconcilable discrepancy between practical value and 
speculative truth implies a philosophical scepticism that renders 
profitable discussion impossible. I should certainly distrust any 
“approach to the ultimate reality of things” which began with the 
removal of the only criterion that we can possibly have of any reality 
whatever. 

Mr. Schiller wonders why I did not mention along with the tests 
of coherence in experience the test of “conformity to the necessary 
laws of thought.”’ I did not do so, because it is not the plain man’s 
way of putting the test but the scientific man’s, and a reference to 
my article will show that I reserved the scientific sense of reality for 
my third head. [The analyst of the PuiLosopnicaL Review in 
Mind (New Series, I. p. 439), has similarly failed to note my 
divisions. The words which he quotes, “A thing really is — that 
way of thinking about it which fits it into its place in an intelligible 
system of the universe” are not put forward as my own answer to 
the question “ What is reality?” They only represent what (so far 
as I can understand) the scientific man means by reality when he 
translates the ordinary man’s “real world” into a series of thought- 
conceptions (universal laws of nature, etc.). ‘They would indeed be 
very inadequate as a Philosophical answer to the question ; for, as my 
critic points out, they do not take account of the antithesis between 
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thought and existence which is assumed in all our ordinary thinking. 
With that difficulty I have endeavored to deal in the succeeding 
pages (272, 277, and 282).] 

When Mr. Schiller says (p. 541), “The only certain and ultimate 
test of reality is the absence of internal friction, is its undisputed 
occupation of the field of consciousness, in a word, its self-evidence,” 
he ether means exactly what I mean when I say that the inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite is the test of truth (explained on p. 271), or, 
if “self-evidence”’ means an appeal not to rationality but to mys- 
terious and irresponsible intuition, the alleged test is thoroughly 
fallacious. And in any case “undisputed (as distinct from éndis- 
putable) occupation of the field of consciousness” is a purely psy- 
chological and “accidental” matter which of itself proves nothing 
as to truth or falsehood. Conviction and truth are not the same 
thing ; and the “field” of some people’s consciousness may be fully 
occupied with very rank weeds or very chaotic rubbish. 

Readers of Mr. Schiller’s paper (see ¢g. p. 541), who have not 
seen mine, might be apt to imagine that mine was full of big talk 
about “The Absolute.” That word, as a substantive, only occurs 
at the foot of p. 277, and I put it into the mouth of a supposed 
objector. 

On p. 542, Mr. Schiller asks, “in what respect’ — if I cannot lay 
claim to omniscience —I am “ better than those publicans and sin- 
ners, the ‘plain men’ and the realists.” The coupling of the two 
classes is his, not mine. I make no claim to be better than “the 
plain men,” but only to represent their real, working view of reality 
more correctly than the so-called “ Realists.” I do not claim to be 
better than the Realists, because I am far more humble ; I do not 
profess to understand what is meant by a reality “beyond” all 
thought. I agree with the scientific Positivist that we can know 
only phenomena ; but I agree with the plain man in holding that 
these phenomena are the real world itself and not a “shadow” or 
“symbol” of it. But, as a student of philosophy, I insist on taking 
that word “ phenomena” quite seriously, and hold that a “ phenom- 
enon,” which appears to no percipient or thinking subject, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. And as to all these metaphors of “ beyond” 
and “behind,” I should like to appeal from Mr. Schiller, not 
to his largely Kantian namesake, but to Goethe, whom Hegel 
quotes :— 

“ Natur hat weder Kern noch Schaale 
Alles ist sie mit einem Male.” 
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Mr. Schiller objects (p. 542) to my using the word “God” (it 
occurs on pp. 270 and 277 only), although he does not hesitate to 
drag in a theological nickname by labelling (he is fond of labels) 
my doctrine “pantheistic.” If he will substitute on p. 270 for the 
word “God” the words “the unity of the cosmos which, at least as 
an ideal, is presupposed in all science, and which, being the ulti- 
mate subject (see p. 280) of all knowing, must be thought of as 
possessed of complete knowledge,” he may do so. On p. 277 I 
expressly added, “in theological language ” (and in view of the con- 
text on p. 270 also, these words might very well have been supplied 
by “the benevolent reader ’’) — so that I have at least the same right 
to use the word “God” that my critic has to drag in “angels” 
(whether good or bad is not specified) on p. 545. 

By far the most significant part of Mr. Schiller’s paper is con- 
tained in the last three pages. While professedly retaining and 
defending the definition of the “real” as the individual, he, quite 
correctly I think, admits the utter untenableness of the notion that 
the individual is a fixed, unalterable entity. “ Individuality,” he 
says, “becomes [in the light of “the general flux of reality itself ”’] 
a hypothesis and an ideal” (p. 544). If the utterance be seriously 
taken it must, so far as I can see, lead to the conclusion that, in the 
truest and fullest sense, there can only be one perfectly real indi- 
vidual. Mr. Schiller stops at “the angels” or at some system of 


- polytheism, — I have no other appropriate name for a system which 


professes to believe in many (ew many?) absolutely independent 
and self-subsistent beings. When Mr. Schiller describes the uni- 
verse as “constituted by the interactions of real individuals” (which 
individuals he has just admitted to be, most of them at least, in a 
shaky and far from solid state), under that word “interactions ” he 
is concealing the element of unity and of reason, which alone makes 
the totality of things not a chaos but a cosmos. 

In saying that the individuality as well as the reality of the real 
[the reality of the real sounds tautological] must be thought of, 
“not as a completed deing, but as a becoming, i.e. as being a process” 
(p- 545), Mr. Schiller is saying what seems to me profoundly true. 
But “becoming” is unthinkable, except relatively to a permanent 
substance or subject. ‘“ Becoming,” as the concept which experi- 
ence obliges us to apply to the world in space and time, is not as 
Mr. Schiller thinks, a violation of the law of contradiction (p. 540), 
— in that sense of “contradiction” in which the law is a test of 
reality. But an adsolute “becoming” is a notion which is certainly 
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self-contradictory : it is like speaking of an absolutely fast or an 
absolutely slow movement. It is only possible for us to say, “all is 
in flux,”” because we are, without confessing it, placing ourselves in 
a position of fixity and watching the stream rush past. This new 
flux-philosophy, accepted uncritically as expressive of the whole 
truth, could only, like the old Heracleiteanism, form a basis for a 
scepticism which negates itself the moment it is taken quite seri- 
ously. Thus, when any such phrase as “a self-differentiating unity,” 
or “the one the many” is suggested as the least inadequate 
formula by which to describe the ultimate reality of things (ze. the 
truth of things in their totality, and not merely in any of those 
partial aspects with which ordinary language and the special sci- 
ences are satisfied), this is no dictum of a dogmatic ontology, but 
the conclusion to which we are driven by a critical examination of 
the concepts that we find ourselves using in ordinary and in scientific 
experience. (If any one denies that knowledge and science are pos- 
sible, with him profitable argument is not possible either.) This 
conclusion of epistemology (if Mr. Schiller likes that word) is more- 
over, if it were treated as a mere speculative hypothesis (and I hold 
that itis much more), the only hypothesis which seems to me capable 
at the same time of accepting without reserve the results of scien- 
tific discovery, however “ materialistic” they may seem, and yet of 
explaining, and to some extent justifying, the speculations of the 
greatest religious thinkers.'. On the other hand, the theory of 
“pluralism” or “ monadist realism,” which in Mr. Schiller’s view 
is the only alternative to the scepticism that results from what he 
calls “the failure of epistemology,’ but what seems to me only the 
failure to understand it, —this monadist realism is incompatible with 
the genuine realism of common sense, with the presuppositions of 
the sciences, and, I would add, while in agreement with much pop- 
ular phraseology on theological subjects, it is in conflict with the 
higher forms of Christian thought, all of which undoubtedly seem 
“pantheistic”? to the abstract understanding which cannot escape 
from dualism. 

For this pluralism or animated atomism Mr. Schiller, as if a little 
ashamed of “ Realism,” endeavors to appropriate the name “ ideal- 


* I have expressed this same idea in a review of Prof. A. Seth’s Hegelianism 
and Personality in Mind, Vol. X11. p. 259, and in a paper entitled, “ Darwin and 
Hegel,” in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 1., No. 4, Part I. 
(London, 1891), p. 74; both of these papers bear upon the present discussion, so 
that I may be excused for referring to them here. 
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ism"’—“if Berkeley retains any claim to the doctrine he discov- 
ered!” (p. 546.) But the doctrine of many “spirits,” existing 
alongside of and mutually excluding one another, is just that part 
of Berkeley’s philosophy which he did not “ discover,”’ but simply 
took over without criticism from ordinary picture-thinking and tradi- 
tional popular theology; and in his last philosophical work, the 
Siris (to which Prof. A. C. Fraser has recalled the attention of the 
world), we find him struggling, with the help of ancient sages, to 
obtain some more adequate conception of the One in relation to the 
Many than he had reached in the naive metaphysics of his earlier 
writings. If Mr. Schiller wishes a correct label for the views I have 
tried to maintain about Reality, I should be quite satisfied with 
“ Neo-Berkeleian,” and the name would honestly indicate that, even 
if the controversy about Reality were settled in the Neo-Kantian 
fashion, we were only at the beginning of the detailed problems of 
philosophy. We should only, like Berkeley, have cleared the ground 
by getting rid of a certain amount of bad metaphysics. If by “ What 
is reality?”’ were meant, “ What are the constituent elements of the 
universe ?”’ which is what I suppose Mr. Schiller means by his ques- 
tion, “What does reality turn out to be —after inquiry?” (p. 535, 
foot), I should consider that the question was rather awkwardly 
worded, but I should certainly agree that we are a very long way 
from a proper answer, and that that answer can only come “after 
inquiry,” 2. after all the sciences have been perfected. 
Davip G. RITCHIE. 


Jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


REALITY AND “IDEALISM.” 


The kindness of the Editor enables me to comment briefly on Mr. 
Ritchie’s reply to my criticism. Mr. Ritchie complains that I have 
misunderstood him, but I find nothing in his remarks to sustain 
this charge. With one exception —for I certainly supposed that we 
were discussing something more interesting than the philological 
meaning of the word “reality,” and dealing at least with proposi- 
tions and ‘ideal contents,’ if not with the reality which is beyond 
them and provokes them.’ But for the rest, I have nothing to 


1 Even so, I had hoped that pp. 541-2 gave a fairly complete account of how 
I conceived of the generation of the various senses of the word “reality,” as 
well as of that to which it is applied. 
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retract — especially as Mr. Ritchie prefers to raise minor points 
rather than to meet the chief issues. Thus in the matter of epistem- 
ology and metaphysics: he seems to confuse them worse than ever. 
This may account for his inability to grasp my use of the latter 
term; for it would otherwise be pretty clear that I mean by meta- 
physics the science of ultimate principles and conclusions as to the 
nature of phenomena. Such a science would depend for its mate- 
rials on a// the sciences, and xot exc/usively on epistemology, and 
would certainly decline to be saddled with “things as they are in 
themselves” and “apart” from phenomena — abstractions which, I 
believe, we owe to Mr. Ritchie’s friends, the Kantians. On the 
other hand, such a view of the field of metaphysics doves require 
some mediation between the deduction of a category and the asser- 
tion of the phenomenal (‘real’) existence of an object corresponding 
to it, which constitutes the transition from epistemology to meta- 
physics. But what, I ask in vain, is the creative charm by which 
Hegelians hypostasize their categories? Mr. Ritchie is as silent as 
his master’s grave. Instead of elucidating this crucial point, he 
raises a deal of dust about the “external world” and my supposed 
identification thereof with reality, as if I had not shown myself to 
be perfectly well aware that phenomena (and the inferences from 
them) constitute the world, and are all “inside ”’ consciousness, and 
as if the phrase could possibly mislead in a preliminary statement 
like mine on p. 536. ‘To say that there is reality or an ‘external’ 
or ‘objective’ world is merely to refuse to acquiesce in the primal 
chaos of phenomena, and to attribute to them (rightly or wrongly) 
inner connections and distinctions, in the hope of regarding it as a 
cosmos. If this attempt to interpret phenomena is found ultimately 
to involve the discrimination of the self and the world, and to issue 
in (metaphysical) “realism,” that is no ground for the charge that 
the primary subjectivity of phenomena has been ignored. So all 
my realism amounts to-—I cannot speak for Prof. Seth—is a re- 
fusal to reduce either of the mutually-implicated factors of a given 
context to the other, without a more sufficient cause than the chaos 
of phenomena which is the datum exflicandum. It is unfair, there- 
fore, to treat this attempt to transcend subjective idealism as uncriti- 
cal, especially while we are left in doubt as to the manner and 
validity of Mr. Ritchie’s method of taking the self-same step from 
phenomenality to objectivity. 

Coming next to the question of the criteria of reality, it seems as 
if Mr. Ritchie did not take any great interest in it, else he would 
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have discussed the intricate problems to which it gives rise less 
superficially, and explained what exactly are the limitations of his 
three tests, and how exactly he conceives them to work together. 
I may say, however, that, doubtless owing to my brevity, he misses 
the point of my ‘foot-note’ (p. 537). The absurdity he ascribes to 
me is one which his own treatment involves. He! had denied 
‘reality’ to dreams, because of their incoherence in the (ex fost facto) 
judgment and (imperfect) memory of waking consciousness. What 
he overlooked was the breach of continuity awaking involves. So 
/ denied that the incoherence of dreams existed for the dream- 
consciousness, and that their condemnation by waking consciousness 
was relevant, unless he could show that the coherence of ‘waking’ life 
could survive a similar breach of continuity — such as that of death. It 
was not I, but his argument, that referred the assertion (or denial) 
of reality to an extraneous standard. 

As to the obscure art of ghost-seeing, I am sorry to have to dis- 
pute Mr. Ritchie’s facts. If he refers to the evidence (Proc. Psych- 
ical Research Soc., vol. vi., pp. 279-80) he will find that it sometimes 
does happen that “one of the company sees a ghost distinctly, 
others see it dimly, and others again not at all.” 

Mr. Ritchie tries to turn the edge of my objection that every new 
experience must conflict with previous experience, by denying that 
the experiences conflict, though their interpretations may. I should 


-have thought he would have been the first to admit how great is the 


infusion of theory in our ‘facts of experience,’ and how impossible 
it is to get down to bare facts.* 

The question raised on p. 198 as to the theoretic value of a prac- 
tical test, involves, it seems to me, the crucial parting of the ways 
between scientific and philosophic Evolutionism. Mr. Ritchie thinks 
that “to suppose an ultimate discrepancy between practical value 
and speculative truth implies philosophic scepticism,” and proposes 
to guarantee our mental processes by their practical efficacy. I 
think he is, very possibly, right. But neither can we assert his 
principle, without a metaphysical faith that the course of evolution 


1 Whether speaking for himself, or for the ‘plain man.’ Considering the 
importance he attaches to the opinion of this worthy and of the ‘scientific man,’ 
Mr. Ritchie seems strangely eager to sacrifice them in a difficulty (e.g. p. 196, 
198). 

2 Whether this be explained by the theory that facts are at bottom ‘rational,’ 
or that hereditary assumptions and acquired prejudices have hopelessly biassed 
our view. 
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intrinsically tends towards harmony. And this is more than a purely 
‘ scientific’ evolutionism is probably as yet ready to admit. 

As to the, I admit, generally impracticable, test of self-evidence, 
it does indeed include the logical test of inconceivability, but it is 
much wider, as it may equally well rest on an emotional basis. And if 
Mr. Ritchie will think out all that is involved in a completely con- 
gruous experience, freed from every shadow of a doubt and every 
trace of disharmony, he will see that ‘self-evidence’ is a lofty meta- 
physical ideal rather than a psychological accident. 

As regards Mr. Ritchie’s criticism of my views, I utterly deny 
that I have yielded any ground to /vzs, and if he had quoted me 
completely and in my own words, this would, I think, be quite clear. 
Thus in the passage he quotes (p. 544), he omits to complete my 
admission that individuality was an ideal by the addition “as we// as 
a characteristic of reality.” He should be careful, too, about his 
adjectives in so delicate a matter. Thus that of “unalterable” 
seems singularly inappropriate to the individual, even of pre-evolu- 
tionist days. For the chief value of the individual as an explana- 
tion surely always lay in his /exidility, as contrasted with the rigid 
immutability of the logical category ‘out of Time.’ Again “ abso- 
lutely independent”’ is an epithet 7 never used of the individual, 
and it does not, I believe, occur in the book to which Mr. Ritchie 
refers us for a statement of the views he combats — “ Riddles of the 
Sphinx.” It is, indeed, in its most obvious sense, incompatible with 
the conception of a world constituted by the interactions of indi- 
viduals." 

As to the subject of Becoming, I must deny that Becoming is a 
thinkable conception — that it is more than a symdol to designate 
the contradiction of Thought implicit in all reality, the V—1, asit 
were, of rationalism. Of course, therefore, “ absolute Becoming” is 
“unthinkable,” “ self-contradictory,”’ “ the basis for scepticism,” &c. ; 
but all these abusive epithets do not mend matters, for they simply 
re-state its incomprehensibility to thought. And no reconciliation is, 
I submit, possible from the side of mere thought, but only from that 
of the real self, which both becomes and thinks, and forms the per- 
manent subject by which the flux is measured, and so, grasping it 
from the side of fee/ing, can reduce Becoming to an appearance, to be 
interpreted by the finite and definitely determinable conception of 

1 For the reasons why these do not justify a hypostasization of “the element 
of unity and reason,” I may refer to “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” p. 356-8; for reasons 
why pluralism is not polytheism, sid. p. 374. 
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a process. To the view, on the other hand, which seeks all reality in 
Thought, Becoming, and all that becomes, reality, time and motion, 
form a mystery which “experience obliges” it to admit, but which 
the timeless and changeless inter-relations of its own data can never 
hope to explain. 

In conclusion I must draw attention to Mr. Ritchie’s claim (p. 
200) that the admission of individuality as an ideal necessarily leads 
“to the conclusion that in the truest and fullest sense there can be 
only one perfectly real individual.” This claim throws a lurid light 
on the facility with which “ Neo-Kantians ” hypostasize their epis- 
temology. It so astounds me that I hardly dare to ask, w/y ideals 
are necessarily monopolies, to be enjoyed only by single persons. 
Once more we are left face to face with that weird transition from a 
logical category to a metaphysical reality, over a gulf, which, in spite 
of all challenges (p. 536), no Greenian ever deigns to bridge, and 
which, I grieve to say, separates me from Mr. Ritchie a thousand 
times more impassably than does the broad Atlantic. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Einleitung in die Philosophie, von FRiepRICH PAULSEN, 
Professor an der Universitat Berlin. Berlin, Verlag von Wilhelm 
Herz, 1892. — pp. Xvi, 444. 


In a work from the pen of Professor Paulsen we naturally look for 
the same qualities as those which characterized his former pro- 
ductions : speculative insight, breadth of knowledge, and a remark- 
able faculty of clear statement and apt illustration. All this the 
reader will find in this /nxtroduction to Philosophy, as well as a moral 
enthusiasm which cannot but command his respect, whatever view 
he may take of the conclusions reached by the author. And if he 
believes that the great problem of philosophy at the present day is 
the reconciliation of science, philosophy, and religion, he will here 
find a man of like mind with himself, from whom he cannot fail to 
receive stimulation and help. For the author sees that no theory of 
the world can be satisfactory which does not enable us to reduce all 
the various phases of reality to unity ; and hence he refuses to admit 
that we must abandon speculation and limit ourselves to the “culti- 
vation of our gardens.” Each of the sciences deals with some 
aspect of reality, and the true meaning of this aspect will yield itself 
up only to one who contemplates it as a phase of the whole. In the 
prosecution of his task the author is led to consider (1) the nature of 
Reality, and its ultimate form, and (2) the relation of Knowledge to 
Reality, and the origin of Knowledge ; and he prepares the way for 
his own theory by a careful criticism of the main doctrines which he 
is unable to accept. ‘These criticisms seem to me the most valu- 
able part of the book; but of course those who can be satisfied 
with the “idealistic monism” which he espouses will find the other 
part not less satisfactory. 

The author shows in a very clear and convincing way the unten- 
ability of Materialism as an ultimate view of the real. The aim of 
the materialist is to show that psychical events do not differ in their 
nature from physical events. The inadequacy of this view is at once 
apparent when we distinguish the two very different formulae by 
which the reduction of mind to matter is supposed to be established. 
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If it is said that, objectively considered, psychical events are brain- 
movements, the simple answer is, that a thought which is a physical 
movement is as great an absurdity as a piece of iron which is made 
of wood. Thought is not motion, but thought. The only plausible 
way of reducing psychical to physical events is to say that the former 
are the eféct of the latter. On this view we must suppose that a 
brain-movement is transformed into a sensation of definite quality 
and intensity which is its equivalent. Now, sensation is not motion, 
and hence we must suppose that, as energy is known only through 
its expression in motion, a certain quantity of energy has been 
destroyed. We are therefore shut up to the alternative of denying 
the principle of the conservation of energy, or abandoning the sup- 
posed causal relation of psychical and physical events. In point of 
fact, even materialists like Biichner virtually adopt the latter view 
when they say that “thought and extension are two aspects of the 
same being.’’ Now, this doctrine of the parallelism of psychical and 
physical events, to be a satisfactory explanation of reality, must be 
extended to every form of being. Hence, in the first place, the 
Cartesian idea of automatism must include, not only plants and 
animals, but also man. But, in the second place, we must equally 
extend the psychical principle to all things, to plants and minerals 
as well as to animals and man. It is true that we have no direct 
knowledge of the inner life of any being but ourselves. Psychical 
phenomena are given to us only at one point, in self-consciousness, 
whereas all other beings are presented to us only on their physical 
side, as moving bodies. But just as we infer the inner life of human 
beings from the physical movements which is their outer expres- 
sion, so we are entitled to reason to the inner life of even inorganic 
things in the same way. Thus we get rid of the difficulty which 
besets the materialistic view of the causal relation of inner and outer 
events. The causal relation obtains only between physical events, 
or between psychical events, never between physical and psychical. 
If we follow the chain of movements from the vibration of a bell to 
the final movement in the brain we find that there is between them a 
causal relation ; but the sensation of sound is not the effect of these 
external movements, but of the psychical events which correspond 
to them point for point. Our author, in short, is an uncompromising 
advocate of the ‘mind-stuff’ theory, which he regards as established 
by the impossibility of drawing any hard and fast line between the 
various orders of existence, by the identity of the elementary con- 
stituents of inorganic and organic bodies, by the impossibility of 
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otherwise explaining the fact of life, and by the view to which a true 
theory of knowledge inevitably leads, that all forms of external reality 
are but the phenomenal presentation of reality in our sensibility. 
Now, as all forms of being agree in the possession of an inner 
psychical life, we must ask what is the essential nature of this life. 
Obviously it cannot consist in self-consciousness, or even in con- 
sciousness ; for, not to speak of inorganic things, the plant or the 
lowest forms of animal give no evidence of intelligence. The point 
of identity must be found, as Schopenhauer says, in wé//, which 
appears first as a blind force or impulse, then as the direction to 
particular ends, and finally as self-conscious effort penetrated and 
directed by intelligence. Thus will is at once the beginning and the 
end of psychical life : it is the one constant factor, present alike in 
the lowest and the highest form of being. 

All things, then, have an inner life or soul. But what is soul? 
Certainly not a mysterious ‘entity’ or ‘substance,’ such as is 
maintained by the spiritualistic dogmatists. The term ‘soul’ is 
simply a name for the fact that for each being the various psychical 
events which constitute its inner life form a unity. Hence there is 
no meaning in saying that the soul is localized in a particular part of 
the body. Ideas are no more in the brain than they are in the 
stomach or in the moon. But psychical events no doubt accompany 
and correspond to corporeal events. This correspondence is thor- 
ough-going. The physical equivalent of the soul-life is the totality 
of physiological processes. For us, no doubt, our inner life appears 
as a thin chain of ideas, but to an intelligence which could contem- 
plate the whole of our physical and psychical life, our soul-life would 
seem to consist of an infinitely complex unity of contemporaneous 
events, partly above and partly below the threshold of consciousness. 

So far we have been dealing with the problem of Ontology, and 
now we must turn to the problem of Cosmology. Granting that every 
form of reality has an inner as well as an outer side, the question 
arises, whether all reality forms a single whole, or is merely an 
aggregate of independent parts. If we take the former view, we 
must adopt some form of teleology. Our author shows in a very 
conclusive way the inadequacy of the old conception of design, as 
held by Anthropomorphic Theism. The truth is, that since the pro- 
mulgation of the Darwinian theory of development, that conception 
has become incredible. Does it follow that all teleology is excluded ? 
That it does not follow may be seen, if we consider (1) that the very 
“struggle for existence” implies the will or effort to maintain the 
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life of the individual and the species, and (2) that even apart from 
natural selection there is in all living beings a tendency to greater 
perfection of being, a tendency which by inheritance would in course 
of time lead to the variation of species. In man this tendency, 
which in lower beings is blind and instinctive, assumes the form of 
conscious striving after pre-determined ends. The rival theory of 
Atomism is an untenable hypothesis. Material atoms are pure 
abstractions. If an atom is extended, it must be divisible ; if it is 
a system of forces it cannot be an atom, because force necessarily 
implies something upon which it acts. Thus each change in nature 
presupposes changes in nature as a whole. The same thing holds 
in regard to the changes of the inner life. But while this is true, 
it is not the less true that all psychical events imply the operation 
of will; in other words, the ordered succession of events is here 
purposive. And this holds good, not merely of all organic beings, 
but even of inorganic things, though of course only of those beings 
in their inner life. From these considerations the conclusion 
irresistibly follows, that all forms of reality are but phases of a 
single Reality or Will ; in other words, that the totality of psychical 
events are but the modes in which the one Unity unfolds its 
essential content with absolute spontaneity. 

Is this Idealistic Pantheism inconsistent with the religious con- 
sciousness? If that consciousness consists in the feeling of rever- 
ence, based upon the perception of our finitude, and of faith in 
infinite goodness, it is a doctrine which is in perfect harmony with 
religion. It may be objected that, in denying the personality of 
God, Pantheism cuts at the root of all religion. To this objection 
the answer is, that while the inner nature of the All-one is no doubt 
different in kind from ours, yet God must be conceived rather as 
beyond than below personality. We may therefore speak of the 
holiness, wisdom, goodness, and blessedness of God, if only we re- 
member that these predicates are but symbols of a nature which 
transcends our power of conception. Thus an Idealistic Pantheism 
at once affirms the immanence and the transcendence of God: He 
is manifested in the world, and yet He is not identical with it. 

After thus showing the relation of his doctrine to science and 
religion, the author gives an interesting sketch of the historical 
evolution of the idea of God, and a short discussion of the re- 
lations of faith and knowledge. ‘This brings him to the second 
great division of his subject: the relation of knowledge to reality, 
and the origin of knowledge. That we have a real knowledge of 
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our own inner life is manifest, if, discarding the untenable hypothesis 
of a mysterious ‘substance,’ we regard the soul as simply the unity 
which is presupposed in all our inner experiences. Feelings, desires, 
ideas, thoughts are as they appear. No doubt we have empirically a 
limited knowledge of self, but this does not show that there is any 
noumenal self different in kind from the self that we know. Nor is 
it any real objection to urge that we can only know ourselves under 
the subjective form of time ; for, though to an absolute intelligence 
our inner life would not appear as in time, its content would be the 
same. Now, this knowledge of self is the key to the knowledge of 
the not-self. I know the real as it is in itself, in so far as it is of 
the same nature as myself. The world, it is true, exists for us only 
in and through our own ideas; but this does not prevent us from 
having an assured belief in a reality independent of those ideas. 
The Not-I is revealed to us in the experience which we make as 
willing beings, whose efforts are checked by an external limit. The 
further development of the opposition of I and Not-I arises from 
(1) the distinction of one’s own body from other bodies, (2) the 
distinction between possible and actual perceptions. 

To attempt anything like an adequate criticism of a book so com- 
prehensive in its character, is obviously impossible here, and I shall 
only indicate the lines upon which such a criticism might proceed. 
(1) The whole method seems to me false. It is the method of seek- 
ing for unity by the elimination of differences, instead of seeking for 
it by the inclusion of differences in a higher unity. Thus, in his 
theory of reality, the author seeks to show that all forms of existence 
have an inner life, by eliminating the self-consciousness which is 
characteristic of man, the sensibility which is characteristic of ani- 
mals, and the growth which is characteristic of plants, and then 
affirming that all things are in their essence identical. But surely, 
if it is a valid answer to the materialist to say that “thought is 
thought, and not motion,” it is equally valid to say that self-con- 
sciousness is self-consciousness, sensation is sensation, and growth 
is growth. (2) The same false method is employed in the reduction 
of the psychical life to what is called ‘will.’ It is mere confusion 
to call by the same name blind and unconscious effort and self- 
conscious effort. Were it not for this confusion, it would be manifest 
that there is no more reason for calling will primary than for calling 
intelligence primary ; the fact being that there is in the lowest form 
of being merely the potentiality of both and the actuality of neither. 
(3) It is but another instance of the same perverse method, when all 
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forms of being are regarded merely as modes of a single Reality. It 
is quite true that man has no existence out of relation to the whole, 
but his relation to the whole does not annihilate his free activity, 
but implies it. He cannot be conscious of his own nature apart from 
his consciousness of the whole, but neither can he be conscious of 
the whole apart from his consciousness of himself. (4) The ultimate 
Unity to which all existence is reduced is admittedly “ without 
content” for us. This abstraction of I-know-not-what may as well 
be called Devil as God. If we know nothing of it, how do we know 
that its true nature is manifested in what seems to us the end of ex- 
istence? To speak of personality, thought, will, as “symbols ” of 
the unknowable nature of this “ X-to-the-n'-power ” is mere assump- 
tion ; for a symbol which for us is symbolical of nothing, may be 
symbolical of anything. With the author’s desire to affirm at once the 
immanence and the transcendence of God I thoroughly sympathize, 
but I am certain that the solution is not to be found in a dead and 


meaningless abstraction. 
ns JoHN Watson. 


Les Principes de la Nature, seconde edition, corrigée et aug- 
mentée des Essais de Critique Générale (troisitme Essai). Par 
Cuarces Renovuvier. Paris, Alcan, 1892.— Two vols. 12mo., 
pp. xcviii, 302, 407. 

Perhaps no first-rate philosophic writer, with a strongly articulated 
system of doctrine, has ever taken as much pains as M. Renouvier 
to explain it to his generation by turning over and applying all its 
aspects in a would-be popular way. I say “ would-be” popular, for 
it is to be feared that the strenuous abstractness of Renouvier’s 
terms and the length and complexity of his sentences have kept him 
from ever becoming a writer easily read. He has, however, accom- 
plished his main purpose ; and over the younger generation of uni- 
versity men in France no one can be named who has his influence, 
or who is habitually spoken of with such respect. Nevertheless, in 
foreign countries, in our own for instance, much to the disadvantage 
of our philosophic culture, he seems almost unknown. ‘The present 
work is not the best one by which to make acquaintance with his 
quality. Far better would it be to take that wonderful and masterly 
book called Zsguisse d'une Classification Systématique des Doctrines 
Philosophiques (M. Renouvier is seldom happy with his titles), which 
ought long since to have been translated into English, or simply to 
turn over the leaves of the periodical Critigue Philosophique, and to 
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read any article signed by him of which the heading wore a tempt- 
ing sound. Once caught in the firm-knit texture of his philosophic 
web, as these writings display it, it would be strange if any one with 
capacity to enjoy strong thinking could help going on to master the 
Essais de Critique Générale. 

As Bonaparte said that the Europe of the future would have to be 
either Republican or Cossack, so, to put the matter ultra-simply, 
the present reviewer feels like saying that the philosophy of the 
future will have to be that either of Renouvier or of Hegel. They 
represent the radical extremes, and what lies between need hardly 
count. Either hold fast, with Renouvier, to the principles of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle absolutely, and then regard the 
world as a unde, an irreducible pluralism of data related by definite 
laws, or insist with Hegel that a more inward unity than that of 
mere ‘law’ weaves all this manifold together, throw over the 
logical principles aforesaid, frankly grant the world to be a mys- 
tery, and deny of every datum that it is in truth the individual 
existent which it seems. Clearness and consistency, with irremedi- 
able discontinuity and pluralism, or, on the other hand, unity with- 
out clearness or ‘consistency,’ and with the need of some more 
living sort of insight than that furnished by the logical understanding 
—such is the dilemma which it is Renouvier’s great merit to have 
made sharper and more explicit than it ever was made before. He 
sides with the understanding so uncompromisingly that all monists 
should regard his system as the most precious possible object against 
which to develop their reaction. 

Renouvier’s great principle is, that amongst the difficulties which 
philosophy presents, a datum or principle which is merely inex- 
plicable must always be preferred to one which is inwardly self- 
contradictory. The worst examples of self-contradiction which phi- 
losophy offers are those things infinite in nature, which yet are 
supposed to be completely given. Such are an infinite past time, an 
infinitely extended or a finitely extended but continuous matter, an 
infinite causal regress, or an infinitely omniscient God. Instead of 
such actualized infinites, Renouvier postulates blank, unexplained 
beginnings or endings as lesser stumbling blocks, and supposes thus 
a Universe finite in extension, division and history, and cared for by 
a finite personal God. He accepts the Humian criticisms ; moreover, 
he regards the minimum of verifiable being as the Phenomenon with its 
double subject-object quality, and denies both material and spiritual 
substances and transitive force or cause. Yet with all this Roman 
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austerity, and mathematical economy in the way of beliefs, no 
one can call Renouvier dry. Sentimental he certainly is not, but 
few writers show a wider sympathy with mankind's graver needs. 
Thus the relations of better and worse are amongst those which, 
finding them between phenomena, he keeps. This, he says, is a 
really moral world, and a world in which, as it offers itself, some- 
thing is really wrong. Following then Kant’s postulate that what 
ought not to be need not have been, he denies universal determi- 
nation, and amongst the various unexplained beginnings, which as 
ultimate categories have at any rate to be admitted amongst the 
data of philosophy, he finds a place for the predestinate acts of in- 
dividual beings. Free-will, so called, thus takes its place within the 
system ; and nothing can be finer than the manner in which Renou- 
vier thereupon shows, in an admirably true account of the natural 
history of belief, that, if free-will be admitted at all into the Universe, 
it must be left as a legitimate ‘methodological’ factor in the con- 
struction of philosophy. For philosophies are acts. Whether men 
admit or deny the fact, passion always plays some part in making 
them reject or hold to systems, and volition, whether predestinate or 
unpredestinate, always will play a part in deciding when to en- 
courage and when to suppress one’s doubts. Renouvier’s refusal to 
blind himself in this matter is a refreshing breath of manliness in 
the midst of the self-deception and pretence so usual amongst philo- 
sophers. Instead, however, of simply deploring this inevitable com- 
plicity of our active nature in our theoretic life, he discusses soberly 
its bearings, and shows that in dealing with a certain class of doubts, 
insoluble by pure theory, there is inward propriety in letting volition 
have its say. The question of universal predestination, for example, 
is theoretically insoluble. But if our wills 4e ever free from ante- 
cedent determination, what is more fit than that they should have a 
voice in acknowledging that truth, which by acting they create? 
We may, then, without shame freely postulate our freedom, and we 
may freely postulate many other things that go with it in harmonious 
connexion. Renouvier thus decides for the existence of beings out- 
side of the individual thinker, and for moral relations with them, 
and postulates immortality and a moral providence or God. In 
much of this he of course but follows Kant’s footsteps. It must 
be said that the tone of his theism is more ratiocinative than 
devout, and that much of his impressiveness, when he defends ob- 
jects of traditional veneration, comes from the fact that his personal 


affections seems so little engaged. 
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Such is an extremely brief definition of M. Renouvier’s place 
amongst philosophers. In the volumes before us he applies the 
general principles of his system to the Natural Sciences, so as to 
trace the main lines which their speculations will have to observe. 
His conception of the world is a sort of monadism very much like 
Leibniz’s, except that Leibniz’s infinitism is removed, and the 
monads are not permanent substances but trains of representation. 
Real existents, in short, are psychic in nature and of various grades, 
and their ‘intercommunication’ is but our name for the fact that 
they form a concerted harmony, such that, when the inner states of 
one are modified, the inner states of others follow suit, the forms of 
the harmony being what we call the laws of nature. Leibniz was 
wrong only in speaking of the harmony as /re-established, for this 
word, while seeming to give a solution, really but throws the problem 
back, and behind the fact of the harmony we should not seek to go. 
The monads agree in responding to each other’s changes under the 
forms of space and time perceptions so that the world-order appears 
subject to mathematical laws. Were the monads themselves only 
objects of outer representation like the time and space which they 
appear to each other to inhabit, they might be treated as indefinite 
in number, extent, and subdivision, for we can always go on to add 
to, or to divide, our own ideal objects. The moment, however, that 
these objects also exist as subjects, or in and for themselves, they 
cannot be indefinite but must be actual and numbered. If numbered, 
they are finite, so that all existence is discrete, and the old physical 
dispute between the plenum and atoms in vacua is decided cate- 
gorically in favor of the latter view. Change, too, is discrete ; and 
the world, so far as real, is like an immense pulsation composed of 
a number (unassignable though at all times determinate) of concerted 
elementary pulsations of different grades. Since the inner life of 
the realities is psychical, the outer view of them as atoms can only 
be symbolic. The atom is, in short, but our name for a foint of space 
so far as influence appears to emanate therefrom. The ‘subject’ 
that exerts the influence need not be known to physics, so long as 
the definite mechanical laws of the influence can be ascertained. 
It is interesting to note in passing how completely the popular fancy 
of the atom as a hard little suprasensible body has vanished from 
higher physical thought. Lasswitz and Wundt, for example, use 
almost identical words with Renouvier in declaring the conception 
‘atom’ to be a mere economic device like ‘co-ordinate’ for com- 
pendiously expressing the variations of a lot of phenomena in 
reference to a portion of space. 
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Our author then treats successively of various physical, chemical, 
and biological conceptions of a general sort. It is obvious that not 
much can be done here from the a priori point of view, and that his 
opinions can be but tentative and suggestive. This is one reason 
why I called the present work a poor one with which to begin the 
study of its author. He believes in kinetic theories, and in general 
in the tendency to convert physics into mechanics. All the orders 
of ‘force’ he would reduce to accelerations varying with distance, 
and would prefer to see common matter rather than ether treated as 
the vehicle of radiant energy, if a theory could be defined. In 
biology he insists that, since in the formation of living things the 
physical and chemical laws seem to work as if under plastic guidance, 
we ought frankly to admit the fact. This seems to imply that when 
‘monads’ of a superior order appear, the phenomena which ensue 
need new ‘laws’ to express them. Living matter, as we call it, 
must be the space-correlative of a form of psychic existence superior 
to that of which dead matter is the sensible cloak. ‘The connexion 
of our own ‘soul’ with the body, in the synthesis known as a 
‘person,’ involves new modes of conduct in the bodily materials 
themselves, which, out of that connexion, would not be found moving 
as they now do in the service of our mentally determined ends. 
“Our imaginations, our passions never occur without all our acts, 
from degree to degree, from the highest organs to the lowest atoms, 
being modified according to law. Each of these acts, while existing 
inwardly for itself, is a force in relation to the other correlative 
acts... . The effect of these forces is a phenomenon of harmony, 
beyond which we cannot penetrate and which is one with existence 
itself, for there is no existence but by relations and communica- 
tions.” The details M. Renouvier leaves perforce indeterminate ; 
and because they express no very trenchant doctrine, I say little of 
the pages in which he treats both of planetary and of organic evolu- 
tion. They were written twenty-five years ago, and are now brought 
down to date by critical additions, a form which is always disadvan- 
tageous, and especially so when the subject has made such an 
extraordinary progress between the two dates. It should be said, 
however, that Renouvier, even twenty-five years ago, was far more 
hospitable to ‘ Darwinism’ than most Frenchmen. His only reserves 
bore on the attempts to treat evolution as a monistic A/i/osophy of 
nature through the conception of continuity of change, which of 
course he rejects. The higher qualities of being, when they come, 
simply come; the inferior can in no intelligible sense produce the 
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superior, although the superior may supervene only when certain 
conditions of the inferior are fulfilled. Thus human germs may in 
the fulness of time have developed in anthropoid wombs. Renouvier 
talks much in these chapters of the pre-existence of material germs 
of the higher forms awaiting the proper conditions to unfold; but 
one does not well see why, on his non-substantialist principles, he 
should need pre-existent germs at all. The word germ in his pages 
does but give a body the /otentiality of a being of specific nature, 
and potentiality is always expressible, as Renouvier himself so often 
insists, in terms of ‘law.’ Mechanical laws of gradual modification 
of a continually reproduced germinal matter are imaginable ; and 
other ‘laws’ of correlation with the various grades of this matter of 
the specific inner natures of the creatures which successively appear, 
can be conceived. 

The pre-existence and permanence of material germs also plays a 
great part in a bold and interesting speculation which closes the 
book. M. Renouvier, comparing the cosmical speculations of our 
generation with our rational demands on the Universe, naturally finds 
them unsatisfying. The materialistic ones (of cyclical periods of 
formation and destruction of worlds) are inhuman ; and the teleolog- 
ical ones (of optimistic progress) are inane. In casting about for 
something better, he comes upon the notion of an originally entirely 
animated world, from which this partly dead one is a fall, and the 
return to which will be redemption. In an appendix to the book he 
prints an essay on the same subject by an anonymous friend, which 
is an elaborate, ingenious, and extremely striking piece of work. It 
would be unjust to these speculations to abridge them. They are so 
out of the line of thought to which we are accustomed that a brief 
statement might make readers smile who yet, on reading the origi- 
nals, would probably agree with the present critic, that if we are to 
have cosmogonies at all, (and with Spencer, Haeckel, & Co., we are well 
in for it) we had better take a wide view of all their possible variety, 
and that these writers really do gather together in their speculation 
mary elements commonly kept apart. Moral teleology, material 
evolution, and religious tradition, all are cared for on their theory. 
It is congruent, moreover, with a biological hypothesis of which we 
seem likely to hear more: I mean the notion that dead matter has 
evolved from living rather than living matter from dead. Finally, it 
is in its way a genuine theodicy, and proceeds on the assumption 
that in this universe something is really wrong. It is a little odd, 
just at the time when Oriental cosmogonies and doctrines of rein- 
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carnation are in many quarters replacing Christianity in our English- 
speaking world, that these Frenchmen, with intellectual motives and 
a mental temper so entirely dissimilar to those of our theosophists, 
should urge such kindred doctrines upon our consideration. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 


Beitrage zur Experimentellen Psychologie, von HUGO MUNSTER- 
BERG. Freiburg i. B., 1892. — J. C. B. Mone — Heft 4, pp. 228. 


Vergleichung von Ton-Distansen.— pp. 147-177. 


Of the ten studies which make up this fourth volume of Dr. 
Miinsterberg’s “ Beitrage,” the study on the comparison of tone- 
distances has been chosen for consideration, not because it is 
especially meritorious beyond the rest, but because it takes for 
granted certain matters of methodological interest which, it seems 
to me, are still open to discussion. ‘The author first draws the 
question of the estimation of tone-distances out of the cloud of 
controversy in which Stumpf and Wundt had left it, finds Stumpf 
right in ascribing the ‘middle judgments’ of Lorenz’s' experiments 
to the interfering play of the consciousness of musical intervals, but 
nevertheless regards the experiments themselves as valuable in 
showing that, whatever the determining influences, unlike musical 
intervals may appear like when compared as distances. ‘The object 
of the present ‘Beitrag’ is, in great measure, to test Stumpf’s 
opinions by taking such intervals between tones, that the tone 
arising from a rate of vibration forming the arithmetical mean of the 
rates of the extreme tones would be so far removed from making 
musical intervals with the extremes as to exclude the hypothesis of 
the inductive action of musical intervals. In part, three tones were 
used as in Lorenz’s experiments, and in part two pairs of tones, the 
first tone of the second pair being variable, but in each case the 
interval was changed éy successive steps till the distances seemed like. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Miinsterberg should have found 
this method of gradations trustworthy when Lorenz found it value- 
less: “Not merely one tone was felt as the middle between the 
terminal tones,” says Lorenz, “but often an entire series.” ? Ac- 
cordingly he varied the middle tone irregularly, now high, now low, 
now in the middle, but always so that no judgment could give the 
observers clue as to the nature of the succeeding judgment. Dr. 
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Miinsterberg asserts that such continual change is disturbing and 
confusing (p. 150), but it does not appear that he gave the method 
an extended trial. 

Now the difficulty with the method of gradations is, that if we 
make the size of the steps roughly proportionate to the distance 
between the terminal tones, so as to cover with the variable approxi- 
mately a relatively like stretch within each interval, with the same 
number of steps, we introduce a sort of ‘dressur’ into our experi- 
ments ; the observers, unless warned by a marked change in interval, 
become used to judging ‘middle’ at a certain point in the course of 
the variable. 

But if the excursions of the variable are not made with about the 
same number of steps in the several intervals, if for example we 
take ten steps in one interval to pass over relatively the same ground 
that in a succeeding interval we cover in twenty steps, we are destroy- 
ing those conditions of mental equipoise which are indispensable for 
trustworthy judgments. In short, regularity of gradation leads to 
mechanically formed judgments, and irregularity of gradation, be- 
tween different rows of steps, destroys the conditions for forming 
trustworthy judgments. 

Again, it has been customary to give no further thought to the 
size of the steps, than to see to it that they were ‘minimal,’ and 
then perhaps to arrange them so as to make possible a symmetrical 
series of experiments during the hour of experiment. Indeed it is 
a curious feature of psycho-physical experimentation in general, that 
so little attention has been given to the size of the steps in grada- 
tion methods, or what amounts to the same thing, the rate of change 
of the variable. Initial threshholds, and difference threshholds 
have been determined time after time with no farther definition of 
the step of the variable than is implied in the vague term ‘minimal,’ 
and yet every experimenter has found that in determining difference 
threshholds for different intensities of any given modality of sensa- 
tion, he had to make the size of the steps approximately propor- 
tional to the intensity of the corresponding terms in order to get 
consequent results. ‘The size of step of the variable seems also to 
affect the judgment in the method of mean gradations, and this influ- 
ence, joined to the stereotyping process spoken of above, was so strong 
as to make possible, even with so critical and conscientious an observer 
as Dr. Kiilpe of the Leipzig laboratory, a regularly recurring series 
of middle judgments of sound intensities for almost any point in a 
comparatively wide stretch of the path of the variable, that the ex- 
perimenter might fix upon. 
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It is obvious that the same disturbing influences would be active 
in reaching distance comparisons in all cases of regular gradation of 
the variable with successive stimuli, whatever the modality or quality 
of sensation. But to all these arguments the first part of Dr. 
Miinsterberg’s results appears a flat contradiction : his experiments 
not only show a close agreement in the position of the estimated 
middle of the tone interval at the arithmetical mean of the rates of 
vibration of the terminal tones, for the shorter intervals, but a 
remarkable accuracy in judging this point; thus for the interval 
256-512 (1:2) the tone 384 appeared to observer B to halve 
the interval too per cent, and to observer A go per cent of the 
times it was sounded. If this is surprising, the close agreement 
with Lorenz’s results is simply astonishing. It must be clearly 
understood that Dr. Miinsterberg gets results which agree closely 
with Lorenz’s and which are definite and regular, by using a method 
which Lorenz discarded, because he could get no definite results 
whatever from it. It is evident that the chief question at issue 
here is not one of results, but of method. None of the results can 
lay claim to validity until this contradiction in method is investi- 
gated and explained. But we are only told that the method of 
irregular gradations to which Lorenz was forced, appears of dubious 
value (p. 159), and then, without further discussion, the method 
with which Lorenz could get no results is put in use to get results 
agreeing with Lorenz’s, which, in turn, were gained by a method 
condemned by our author (p. 159), and then, on the strength of 
this curious agreement, we are asked to accept generalizations from 
experiments on intervals not investigated by Lorenz. 

As the matter stands, we do not feel that the opinions advanced 
above in regard to the invalidity of the method of regular gradations 
are negatived by those experiments of Dr. Miinsterberg, nor do we 
consider that his elaborations on the method, ¢.., the substitution 
of two pairs of tones for three tones, and the intercalation of tones 
in an interval of comparison, have anything more than a suggestive 
value. The problem of the comparisun of tone-intervals is not to be 
solved in an off-hand way even by a man of Dr. Miinsterberg’s 
psychological insight ; the first step towards definite solution must 
consist in a thorough-going investigation of the method to be 
employed. 

The volume contains nine other studies: on Association (five 
short sections dealing with special questions) ; chain-reactions ; in- 
vestigations of Memory; the influence of the content of a time- 
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interval on estimation of its magnitude ; the influence of nervous | 
excitants, narcotics, and antipyretics on mental work ; estimation of 
magnitude by the sense of touch ; concomitant movements ; a psy- 


chophysiological reflexion ; pleasure and pain. 


Zusammenhange. WDargestellt von A. SCHMEKEL. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1892. — pp. viii, 483. 


Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in threm geschichtlichen | 


It will probably be long before another great and comprehensive ' 
work on Greek philosophy like that of Zeller will appear again. 4 
Ritter was supplanted by Brandis, and Brandis in turn has been | 
supplanted by Zeller. But the comprehensiveness of the last named 
work, united with its unrivalled mastery of details, will for many 
years make a similar undertaking needless, and it seems probable 
that for generations the Berlin professor will hold the field against 
all comers. This, however, by no means precludes the usefulness of 
monographs on special subjects, and in this way much remains to 
be done. Several years ago Zeller expressed the wish that especially 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy might be subjected to a more search- 
ing investigation and criticism, and this book on the Middle Stoa 
comes to us in some measure fulfilling that wish. Schmekel has 
chosen an interesting subject, and has handled it in a masterful 
fashion. It is not a German monograph @ /a mode, filled with 
philological quibbles, learned lumber, and masses of undigested and 
ill-arranged facts mountain-high. The work is written with philo- } 
sophical spirit and vigor; at the same time it exhibits a skilful ¥ 
employment of the right canons of historical criticism, and the hand 
of the precise philologist is not missed. Susemihl, in the preface to 
his /fistory of Greek Literature in the Alexandrine period, mentions 
important help derived from Schmekel’s volume, the MSS. of which 
he had used while preparing his history. (The Middle Stoa was \ 
published a year later than Susemihl’s work.) The field covered by 
Schmekel is, to be sure, a small one, and at first sight one might be 
inclined to express both surprise and disapproval that a considerable 
octavo should be devoted to these later Stoics of whose writings very 
meagre fragments are extant. The book, however, is by no means a 
parallel to that monument of painstaking and misdirected genius, 
Lassalle’s Herakleitos. In the first place, the fragments which we 
possess are considerably supplemented by explanations of later 
writers, and besides we have the fundamental doctrines of the Stoic 
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Li, school to begin with; in the second place, approved standards of 
criticism and interpretation are employed instead of ingenious, but 
erratic, conjecture. The author devotes a score of pages to the few 
4 biographical facts which are authenticated. Most of this information 
is, of course, derived from Diogenes Laertius and Cicero. The 
philosophers whom he classifies in this so-called Middle Stoa are 
i Panaetius, Posidonius, and the minor writers Hecston, Mnesarchus, 
and Dionysius. He then turns his attention to the sources of our 
; information about the philosophers in question. This occupies, if 
we regard the book as a work in the history of philosophy, a some- 
what disproportionate space, and in this portion of the treatise we 
think Schmekel rather over-ready to see resemblances, and to find 
evidence of source in similarity of style or thought that is more 
imaginary than real (f pp. 104, 110 ff). Thereupon follows his 
exposition proper of the philosophical doctrines, their relation to 
preceding systems, and their influence on succeeding speculation, more 
particularly on skepticism, mysticism, and the Roman Aufklarung. 
While the academy was growing more and more dogmatic, the 
Stoics were becoming more and more skeptical. Both Panaetius 
' and Posidonius were strongly under the influence of Karneades, 
and owing to the political influence and diplomatic prominence of 
philosophers like Panaetius and Posidonius, philosophy assumed 
more and more the form of a propedeutic to oratory, —a prelim- 
inary education for state service. Panaetius of Rhodes, the friend 
of the young Scipio and of Laelius, differed from the earlier Stoics, 
as Ritter says, in being less stringent in his scientific procedure, in 
a popularizing philosophy, and in making it the subject matter for an 
elaborate and polished oratory. In this way he skilfully made an 
entrance for Stoic philosophy into Rome. His jectures were listened 
to by the celebrated advocates of the everlasting city, and philosophy 
was carried beyond the precincts of the school proper. Under these 
; | circumstances, as might be surmised, logic and physics were neg- 
a lected, and ethics brought into prominence. According to the few 
4 works whose titles we still have, his writing was confined to ethics, 
and politics ; the book on Sokrates and the Sokratics being probably 
: ethical. Panaetius received his philosophical inspiration and_in- 
ii struction chiefly from Diogenes of Babylonia, the Stoic, but more 
especially from Diogenes’ successor, Antipater. Besides, he came 
Yi under the influence of the peripatetic, Kritolaos, and of the Acad- 
oR emician, Karneades. It was just at the time when Karneades laid 
down his office as head of the academy, that Panaetius became the 
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Stoic scholarch. Panaetius, wealthy and politely trained in the 
school of the world, the companion of Scipio on his diplomatic 
mission to the Orient, an habitué of Rome’s aristocratic society, was 
naturally a potent factor in the philosophical propaganda of Greece 
in Rome, but except in insignificant details his mission was not to 
create. As head of the Stoic school, however, and as teacher and ex- 
positor, he was one of the most efficient spirits in its history. In 
literary activity and productiveness he was surpassed by his pupil 
and successor, Posidonius, whose writings, as was the fashion of 
that time and as the status of science then permitted, were encyclo- 
pdic, covering the subjects of ethics, theology, physics, cosmology, 
psychology. Of the three minor later Stoics mentioned by Schmekel, 
so little is known of their dogmas and so meagre are the traditions 
of their influence on the progress of philosophy in general and the 
development of the Stoic school in particular, that their names in 
the history of speculation are well-nigh meaningless, unless one 
should make exception of the polemic of Dionysius against the 
epistemology of the Epikurean Demetrios. 

On the basis of a statement of Phanias in a treatise “On the 
School of Posidonius,” Diogenes Laertius (vii. 33) says that both 
Panaetius and Posidonius began their philosophies with physics. 
But we have very few references to the physics of Panaetius. 
Schmekel, however, simply ascribes to him on the grounds of a 
priori probability such Stoic doctrines as were peculiar to the school 
and fundamental to it, ¢g., as a Stoic he must have accepted the 
doctrine of the corporeality of everything. These he supplements by 
such references as subsequent wiiters make to his physics. Further, 
every Stoic rejected all purely mechanical theories of the world and 
established a monism, in which he affirmed the unity of spirit and 
matter, and which one may label dynamic materialism. This funda- 
mental conception no Stoic could reject without separating himself 
radically from the school. One cannot, to be sure, go very far on 
an hypothesis like this. The difficulty very soon presents itself, 
what doctrines of the school we are to regard as fundamental. Al- 
though this is somewhat indefinite and unsatisfactory, it affords us, 
perhaps, the best working basis we can get for a reconstruction of 
the system of the philosopher. At the same time, we have always to 
bear in mind that it is only a reconstructed system, and that the 
data for such reconstruction are by no means complete ; but the 
judicial and critical way in which the sources are first examined and 
then employed, furnishes, we admit, well authenticated data (as far 
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as they go) for reconstructing Panaetius’ philosophy. But they are 
not adequate, and so, like an architectural restoration of the Acro- 
polis, where our information as to details is defective, we must regard 
such procedure as largely conjectural, admitting at the same time 
that the conjecture is on the side of probability. In any case, the 
revivified forms, as Schmekel presents them to us, are certainly 
preferable to ruins, and give us a more edifying and a more correct 
picture of what was. 

To illustrate the internal relationship and relative worth of the 
several disciplines of philosophy, Posidonius employed the bones, 
sinews, fleshy parts, and the soul of an animal, saying that these cor- 
responded to logic, physics, and ethics respectively. This illustraticn, 
as Diogenes Laertius (vii. 33) says, was used by Zeno, Chrysippos 
Apollodoros, and others. Schmekel, in misleading fashion, cites it 
in such way as to leave the impression that it was peculiar to Posi- 
donius. As, in the case of the body, no one of these parts can exist 
without the others, although they have different values, so, too, in 
philosophy all three are necessary, albeit ethics is the most impor- 
tant. 

Posidonius was a believer in divination. The soul in his anthro- 
pology had a pre-existence; this is quite as definitely taught by him as 
by Plato. The possibility of experience depends, on the one hand, 
on the fact that there is causality in all process, and on the other, on 
the nature of human mind. For the human mind, as part of the 
divine and universal spirit, has the same nature as this, and man is 
therefore by his nature fitted to recognize through observation this 
causal rule of God, and in some measure to predict its course. This 
he does either by means of science or of divination (mantic), the 
latter of which was rejected by Panaetius. Every science is based 
on observation. It is through this that thought takes cognizance 
of cause and effect, and hence the theory that all science is pure 
product of human thought and of human experience. ‘The perfect 
science would then consist in a knowledge of the totality of causal 
relationships. If one knew this, one would have the entire future 
before one’s eyes. This, however, is possible for God only ; as com- 
pensation for this limitation man has been given mantic or the gift 
of divination. This rests on the same basis as science, 77/z., observa- 
tion. It is not prediction of the accidental, but of the necessary, 
inasmuch as everything takes place by an inexorable necessity. The 
world is, moreover, constructed in such way by the divinity that 
given events are preceded by given signs; these signs are declared 
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if dreams, oracles, clairvoyance, astrology, the flight of birds, etc., 
etc. 

In the organic world plants occupy the lowest place (¢< Aris- 
totle). Next come the lower animals, between which and the 
vegetable world there are transitional forms, 4¢., plant-animals or 
zoophytes. Inasmuch as all life depends on the penetration of 
matter by the cosmical pneuma, the life of plants must be an ex- 
pression of this same principle ; it is the lowest form in which the 
principle can appear as life. This power in the plant is confined to 
nutrition and propagation, and to this faculty the name of vars is 
given. On a plane higher than plants, and forming the transition 
to the animal world, are those organisms to which the desiderative 
faculty (érOvpytixdy) attaches. Schmekel criticizes Zeller’s state- 
ment (p. 257 f.) about this faculty. But Zeller, in the passage quoted 
by Schmekel, does not make the distinction attributed to him. 
Schmekel misreads the words of Galen : tpooreduxéra dixnv pvdAdy 
mérpas ToxovTas. The reference is not to plants, but 
to those animals which have a plant-like nature, to zodphytes. To 
the animal kingdom proper yxy is ascribed. In addition to dics 
and émOvpyrixdv, Posidonius ascribes the Platonic faculty dvpoedés 
to the animal kingdom. This, a kind of will-instinct, supplies the 
impulse to self-preservation and the attainment of the objects of de- 
sire. To man alone belongs pure reason (Adyos, vots). Just as the 
soul is constituted, so will its moral attitude and activity be; ethics 
is, therefore, made to depend on psychology. ‘The supreme law of 
conduct with Posidonius, as with the Stoics generally, was the con- 
formity of life and conduct to nature. By nature, Posidonius under- 
stands, not the universal cosmical law, as other Stoics, but rather 
man’s own nature. This, however, is double, consisting of an animal 
and a rational nature. The latter has rightfully the leadership ; 
accordingly the ethical end of life is an attitude of the soul in 
accordance with reason. This psychical condition includes both the 
true and the good in their entire extent,—the true in knowledge 
and the good in choice. Both are included in the conception of the 
wise man, who, from Chrysippos on, represented to the Stoics the 
moral ideal. Posidonius, however, rejects Chrysippos’ conception 
of the wise man as something unattainable. On the contrary, he 
believed that the virtue exemplified in the vo¢ds is attainable ; with 
Chrysippos virtue made demands which transcend human power, so 
that the wise man, as embodying the ideal of virtue, never actually 
existed, and this conception of virtue which could not be realized, 
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had no practical value. Posidonius, on the other hand, on the 
ground that there was no such thing as an absolutely wise man, 
and that progress in knowledge was constant, found his ideal in the 
relatively wise man. One feels that in these later Stoics the stern, 
unsympathetic, yet heroic spirit of the old philosophers of the Porch 
had departed ; that their theories of conduct and life were becoming 
accommodated to ideals regnant in a political decline ; that we have 
here to do with speculation no longer creative, but partly inherited 
from predecessors, partly adopted from other systems ; that the Stoic 
philosophy was becoming an eclecticism; and that all living and 
quickening power had departed from it. We have, however, to 
express to the author of the /’%ilosophie der mittleren Stoa our grati- 
tude for an extraordinarily clever and painstaking work, which, from 
the very nature of its subject-matter, will unfortunately have but a 
small circle of readers, occupied as it is with a somewhat obscure 
and uninteresting period, when the philosophy of the Greeks, like 
Greece herself, was rapidly falling into decay. 
WILLIAM 


Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. Kritik der ethi- 
schen Grundbegriffe von GrorG Simmet, Privatdozent an der 
Berliner Universitat. In zwei Banden. Erster Band. Berlin, 
Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz (Bessersche Buchhandlung), 1892. — 
pp. viii, 467. 

A book like the above deserves our closest study. Whatever 
fault may be found with it —and it has its defects — one thing may 
be said without fear of contradiction : Dr. Simmel’s first volume is 
ingenious, subtle, and highly suggestive. It is a keen and exhaustive 
investigation of a number of ethical concepts, critical even to a fault. 
We might characterize it as one of the least dogmatic treatments of 
moral questions in existence, in this respect, resembling Sidgwick’s 
maturer work. Whatever view the enthusiastic dogmatist may take of 
such productions, the careful thinker cannot but welcome this book as a 
useful addition to the discipline with which it deals. Its object is a 
commdenable one, meagre though the positive results may be. The 
apparently simple concepts of ethics are shown to be far more 
complicated than would appear on the surface. An acute analysis 
of such notions lessens one’s desire to venture on the high seas of 
speculation and inspires one with a wholesome kind of doubt, 
wholesome because of the intellectual vigilance which it begets. The 
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modern psychologist has removed from the field of his investigation 
much of the useless furniture of the past. Many cherished notions 
have found their final resting-place in the spacious lumber room of 
science. Why should not ethics begin a similar process of elimina- 
tion? 

Of course, Dr. Simmel’s contribution is not meant to be an intro- 
duction to ethics in the sense of preparing the way for the beginner. It 
would bewilder one not already initiated into the science. As dogmat- 
ism must precede criticism in point of time, and ever after serve as a 
prolegomenon to speculation, so, too, a work like the one before us 
is impossible until there exists a stock of positive propositions that 
can be subjected to the smelting process. But once begun, such an 
enterprise is of inestimable worth. We can easily understand from 
the very nature of the task which the author sets himself that the 
reader of his book will be confronted by serious obstacles. Yet I 
believe that Dr. Simmel is himself responsible for many of the 
difficulties which his volume throws in our way. His presentations 
lack continuity ; that, in a word, is their chief defect. We should 
expect a more systematic treatment, a more coherent arrangement of 
the material. As it is, the writer often places before us a vast mass 
of disconnected though brilliant ideas, leaving it to the reader to 
struggle through a labyrinth whose every turn presents the choicest 
treasures but makes the starting point seem farther and farther 
away. Perhaps it is due to the unusual richness of the author’s 
imagination, to his wealth of ideas, that he should find such 
difficulty in arranging his thought in a clear and well ordered 
sequence. He might, it is true, plead in partial defense that simpfi- 
city of statement is not always possible where the subject-matter is 
so intricate, that a consecutive order of argument is out of the 
question in a work which aims to dissect rather than to construct. 
We must not overlook this fact in our estimate of his book, but still we 
believe that an improvement can and ought to be made in a second 
edition, which, it is to be hoped, will not be long in appearing. 

The first notion discussed, that of obligation (Das So//en), is one 
on which the entire trend of one’s ethics may be made to depend. 
Dr. Simmel’s views on the subject are, therefore, worthy of consider- 
ation. Just as reality or being is not a quality of things, but a quality 
of ideas, “eine psychologische Zuthat,” the same thing with different 
local signs, as it were, so, too, willing, hoping, and obligation are feel- 
ing-accompaniments of ideas. Dr. Simmel sometimes calls these 
functions feedings, sometimes, modes of thought (Denkmodi), cate- 
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gories, conceptions (c¢. pp. 8, 9 and 11). No satisfactory definition 
of them can be framed for one who has not experienced them. They 
cannot be proved. The epistemological character of So//en at once 
betrays the futility of all attempts to derive from the concept itself 
any definite content, as Kant endeavors to do. That we ought to 
do a thing can, at best, be proved only by appealing to an obliga- 
tion which is presupposed as certain. Somewhere, however, we reach 
an ultimate fact, beyond which we may not logically go. “The last 
step that can be explained is that before the last” (p. 14). Thus 
the Utilitarian undertakes to prove the morality of an act by showing 
that it furthers the public welfare, but that this ought to be furthered 
remains unproved, a mere dogma. If we identify obligation with 
any content, this content is as inexplicable logically as So//en itself. 
All that we can do is to accept obligation as a psychological fact, and 
then attempt an evolutionistic explanation. Society enforces acts 
that conduce to its preservation. There is a gradual progress from 
compulsion to obligation. “It is a peculiar feature of human nature 
that for it might gradually becomes right, #.¢., M/iéssen becomes So//en.” 
Here we have the characteristic features of the writer’s philosophy 
placed side by side; it is an evolutionism tempered by criticism. 
All the objections that have been raised against this combination 
will, of course, be urged against Dr. Simmel’s work. 

The discussion of egoism and altruism makes an interesting 
chapter, though here, too, there is a lack of coherency in the expo- 
sition. The criticism is just, that the reduction of all actions to the 
egoistic impulse on the ground that this is the simplest and most 
natural, rests on a misconception of ‘the natural.’ Why should 
egoism be any more natural than altruism? Because of its greater 
frequency? How can we determine the quantitative relations be- 
tween the two impulses, when the agent himself can give no clear 
account of his motives? Besides, the individual performs, at every 
turn, many altruistic acts prescribed for him by custom, law, and 
the forms of intercourse (p. 89). Or shall we say that egoism is the 
more natural, because of its earlier appearance? Egoism can arise 
only after the establishment of society. Of the pre-social man we 
can form no definite picture (p. 91). Even if it were the earlier 
impulse, what then? Is the sexual impulse less natural, because it 
appears later than hunger? By showing how from the same premises 
contradictory conclusions are drawn, the author convinces us of the 
utter folly of certain deductions. Since egoism is natural, it must 
be suppressed, say some, Nay, say others, since egoism is natural, 
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it ought wot to be suppressed, indeed all attempts to do so would 
prove unavailing. In short, altruism is as much a fundamental fact 
of nature as its opposite, and we might reduce egoism to altruism as 
easily as we now do the reverse. Egoism may be a strategy on the 
part of nature to reach altruistic ends (p. 107). At any rate, “when 
a group acts as a unit, individual egoism as the sole means of race- 
advancement is dethroned” (p. 114). We cannot help agreeing 
with the author that even if egoism were the most suitable means of 
producing social welfare, it migut still be rejected as an ultimate 
ethical principle. An ethical principle needs no proof. Morality 
is ultimately based on feeling. In view of these results, a sentence 
like the following is significant. “If any one should maintain that 
he feels the absolute exercise of egoism as a moral duty, this would 
have to be accepted as a fact as indisputable as a similar assertion 
concerning altruism” (p. 119). 

After having discussed the egoistic impulse at such length, Dr. 
Simmel suddenly comes to the conclusion that it is impossible to 
find a content for the notion. ‘The ‘I’ is a combination of so many 
impulses, desires, ideals. To say that the egoist seeks his own 
interest means “dass er will was er will” (p. 135). This, it seems 
to me, is a merely verbal definition of the notion. If we take it 
in so broad a sense, it must, of course, become colorless. Every act 
of will might then be stamped as selfish; selfishness and willing 
would become interchangeable terms. We might discover ourselves 
reasoning as follows: an egoist is a man who seeks to further him- 
self. Now his self is composed of a number of impulses, among which 
the altruistic tendencies belong. An egoist, therefore, would be one 
who realizes his other-regarding feelings, or, an egoist is not an 
egoist. These sophistical fallacies we can easily avoid by restrict- 
ing the meaning of the term. In the selfish man the altruistic 
impulses are either wanting altogether or not so strongly developed 
as their opposites. It is true that we define each term by negating 
the other, but this simply shows the impossibility of defining our 
feelings. 

The chapter on moral desert and guilt regards desert as the cor- 
relate of obligation, “it signifies that others ought to do something 
in reference to me” (p. 214). Ideal ethical desert means that one 
is worthy of real reward. These are categories created by social 
intercourse. It is found necessary to reward certain modes of con- 
duct, afterwards these categories are still applied to qualities, even 
though the original reactions no longer take place. An action is 
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rated according to the exertion made in performing it. The story 
of the temptation of Christ shows the delicate tact which manifests 
itself in the formation of popular mythology. A god who had not 
been tempted would not arouse our admiration. An evolutionistic 
explanation is given of the category in question. In early stages of 
society, great exertions, the surrender of selfish aims, were essential 
to preservation, and hence valued (p. 219). In the course of time 
the feelings originally associated with the useful acts came to attach 
themselves to the exerted effort. But why any value should be set 
upon an external act, is as inexplicable as that it should be set upon 
a state of consciousness. 

In his discussion of character the author seems to overshoot his 
critical mark. The notion of character is a mere abstraction, it is 
held. ‘To refer actions to an underlying inner cause or unity called 
character, is like hypostasizing a notion of force (p. 269). But, 
when we speak of an act as the inevitable result of a man’s character, 
we do not necessarily mean that there exists besides the psychologi- 
cal motives or tendencies a something behind, a unified essence, as 
the source and cause of conduct. All that we can mean is, that a 
man’s actions show a certain similarity, that under certain circum- 
stances his conduct will be of a certain kind. Where there is such 
similarity, we are led to seek a common ground for it. Character, in 
this sense, is by no means an “illusion.” 

Because many moralists make desert and guilt depend on freedom, 
Dr. Simmel makes freedom depend on desert (p. 286). Such 
paradoxical utterances do not assist one’s understanding of the 
questions under consideration. But in other respects this short 
treatment of free-will is perfectly just in its determinism. A number 
of impulses struggle for mastery. The victorious tendency we after- 
ward identify with the real ‘1.’ Yet the ‘I’ is not a power over and 
above the different tendencies; it is the whole of consciousness, 
“We should have no idea either of desert or guilt, or of freedom, if 
there were no conflict.” 

The last chapter deals at length with the concept of happiness. 
The author carefully analyzes the view that pleasure is the sole end 
of life, and reveals the inconsistencies of the happiness-theory as 
well as the opposition of some of its tenets to the moral conscious- 
ness. I cannot refrain from selecting some of the many good points 
in his argument. The fact that the performance of a moral act is 
accompanied by pleasure, does not warrant the conclusion that 
pleasure is the cause of the act. Such a conclusion would be 
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a fallacy of the fost hoc ergo propter hoc kind. Again, the Utilitarian 
argument : the act A is performed because it increases the general 
happiness, for if it produced sorrow, we should avoid it, completely 
confuses conditio sine gua non and causa efficiens. It is like reasoning : 
I go to the theatre because it is warm there, for if it were cold I 
should not go. In so far as the Utilitarian theory ignores certain 
actual ends and actual conditions, it lays itself open to attack. 
Ethics can never create absolute imperatives, it must discover them 
as actual facts. Another difficulty Utilitarianism meets with is the 
problem of the distribution of happiness. To a self-consistent 
eudamonism, which cares only for the presence of the greatest possi- 
ble happiness in the world, the manner of distribution is immaterial. 
The moral nature demands a certain egua/ity of distribution, while 
the sum of happiness can be increased only on the basis of in- 
equality. Pessimism alone can avoid this difficulty by inserting in 
the formula in place of happiness, freedom from pain. Dr. Simmel 
finally concludes that endzmonism presents us with a formula that 
is wholly without a content, as formal as the categorical imperative 
itself, which it imagines itself to supplement. The volume ends 
with an examination of the relation between virtue and happiness. 
There is no logical connection between the two. ‘The association is 
a product of evolution. 

While the present volume is strictly scientific, and therefore not 
calculated to appeal to the general reader, it is sure to be read with 
keenest interest by earnest students. The many examples, which 
are admirably chosen from various branches of science, are highly 
suggestive in themselves. In short, while the book must be read 
with considerable care, in order to be appreciated, it will amply repay 
one for all the intellectual effort required to master its contents. 


FRANK THILLY. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique; R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista Ftaliana di 
Filosofia; V.f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; Z 
SJ Ph. = Leitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Das mustkalische Gedaechtniss. R.\WALLASCHEK. f. Mus.- 

Wiss., Heft 2, 1892. — pp. 204-251. 

Memory is a function of organic matter, and can be evolutionally 
studied. The origin of imitation lies in the reflex (~~ Wernicke). 
Memory is a restrained imitatory reflex (Bain). But in the technical 
sense memory implies consciousness (Ladd). 

In the sphere of musical memory the distinction between imitatory 
reflex and memory proper is important but very difficult. ‘ Music’ 
in the animal kingdom the author regards as a feeling-reflex in pro- 
duction and reproduction. So with the lower human races (the 
astonishing musical memory of the Hottentots is merely imitatory) 
and with idiots, It is otherwise with such a memory as that of 
Mozart, as is, indeed, experimentally shown by investigations into 
the musical sense of idiots (Wildermuth-Stetten). At the same time, 
the imitatory reflex is the foundation of all later musical develop- 
ment. 

If memory is a reflex, restrained by other sense-impressions, it is 
intelligible that in consequence of the inhibition of certain nervous 
paths or centres the traces of all previous impressions are obliterated, 
and a single new impression (or uninfluenced trace of an impression), 
is reflexly effective, being unrestrained by any active combination. 
Hence the ‘cropping up’ of memories (¢& Forel). This inhibition 
can arise in a variety of ways: it explains the isolated exhibition of 
musical power. It is to be noted that musical expression is not 
bound up with a definite hemisphere or portion of the brain. As 
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regards continuance of such exhibition we must remember that “ the 
Ego can take the reins, at any time, when a series of ideas is in 
motion.”” Some pathological cases of extraordinary musical achieve- 
ment are explicable on the assumption that a reflex is released in 
sleep. Inclination to sing or speak in rhythm has been observed 
in somnambules, hypnotic subjects, and in cases of nervous fever 
(Perty: all women; ¢&% the fact that female idiots are more musical 
than male). Music plays a part in the therapeutics of insanity. 

In connection with extraordinary memorial achievements, we may 
note that a reflex-activity often gives us normally better results than 
conscious effort. When performance has become automatic by 
usage, the portions of the brain which correspond to its conscious 
execution are out of practice. 

Somnambulism shows us at times a combination of reflex muscular 
memory with (apparently) partial consciousness. (Jessen; ¢ Wal- 
laschek, Kieser.) When persons hear only ‘through the medium 
of’ other persons, we have probably to do with a complete control 
of their memory; the patients are tane-deaf, but able to follow 
music when their attention is directed to it. Echolalia may repre- 
sent simply a reversion to a primitive condition (cf Wilkes for normal 
echolalia ; Jagor for morbid mania of imitation). The exaltation of 
phonetic faculty is not only observable in cases of insanity, hypnosis 
and hysteria; alcohol, tea, coffee and tobacco are impressed into 
the same service. 

The achievements of memory are greatest in the opium or hashish 
crapula (G. Martius, Urquhart, Braid, Preyer). We have only to 
consider two effects of it; the increase of auditory sensibility and 
the emotional processes set up (Moreau, Rohlfs). In hashish-in- 
toxication the subject is eminently suggestible (Schrenk-Notzing). 
The facts prove the associative emotional influence of music, an in- 
fluence dependent on the personality of the listener. 

Similarly in hypnosis: the patient is ‘a kind of phonograph’ 
(Berger ; Richer, Braid, Heidenhain, etc). The sense of hearing 
is the last to disappear,—a fact turned to account in hypnotic 
therapeutics. The musical achievements of hypnotized subjects are 
to be ascribed, again, to the imitatory reflex, aroused by the com- 
plete isolation for a definite impression, and by concentration on it. 
Music has a very great associative influence on somnambules and 
cataleptic persons. (Cf Moll.) Auditory hallucinations can be 
called up at will. Indeed, musical suggestion is analogous to the 
other suggestions, There is nothing in hypnosis which contradicts 
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our other experience, though its historical connection with mysticism 
is intelligible. It affords a valuable means to the study of the 
associative working of music. 

In many respects like the mental conditions spoken of is that 
accompanying dreams. It is stated that we do not, or do not often, 
dream in terms of auditory sensation. The author cannot confirm 
this view. It is hard to decide whether we dream in sound or in 
music; but the question is not of great importance. Perfect musical 
hallucinations occur (Macnish). Perhaps unique is a case of the 
connection of visual images with music. We may compare the con- 
nection of colors and tones. An association of touch-sensations 
with tones is known. (C/, on the whole subject, Gurney, Myers 
and Podmore. We need not follow these authors as regards tele- 
pathic explanation.) 

How, and to what extent, do we memorize music? As a general 
rule, the manner corresponds to the musical structure itself. The 
memory for harmony is different from that of melody (¢/ the memory 
of the Hottentot and that of Mozart). ‘The will to remember melo- 
dies facilitates their remembrance ; in the author’s case, such willing 
means the calling to aid of auxiliary ideas. Bain’s explanation of 
memorizing is not valid: rhythm is the principal thing. Whether 
memory is always dependent on the intensity of the sense impression 
is not easy to decide. More probable is Stumpf’s view, even in the 
face of the fact that the imitatory reflex is conditioned by such 
intensity. Musical memory is better than other memories ; yet the 
impressions are not stronger. For intensity we substitute “ mental 
working over.”” Cf. reaction-time ; the auditory impression is easier 
associated than others. 

Absolute tone-memory is a curious phenomenon. It is not pro- 
portional to the relative tone-memory of the same individual. ‘The 
latter facilitates the appreciation of melody, absolute memory that of 
harmony. This points to the correlation of a better ear with abso- 
lute memory, apart from the question of musical talent. Relative 
tone-memory is often an indirect tone-memory, which has arisen by 
association with the time-sense. Relative tone-memory suffices for 
singing from printed music; the singer may even be disturbed by 
absolute memory. The latter is not necessary for perfect musical 
enjoyment. Wagner had no very developed absolute memory (Die 
Meistersinger) ; Mozart would seem to have possessed it. 

Motor ideas form a great assistance to absolute memory of a tone- 
pitch. The part played by laryngeal sensations and ideas of move- 
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ment in the estimation of an interval differs in different persons, and 
in the same at different times. What is the process in the represen- 
tation of the playing of a melody? Henle said that the melodies 
ran their course “in an abstract way”; and this is true in some 
instances. ‘The author's experience would rather say that they have 
a conglomerate clang-color (¢ Stumpf and Stricker). Taine speaks 
for a close resemblance of ideational image to original sensation. 
This may be a survival from the primitive condition. 

All art took its origin from imitation. Hence the imitative talent 
of artists. The genius of the artist gives us normally what the 
ordinary man gives, if at all, only as the result of total arrest of his 
mentality in other directions (hypnosis, ecstasy, catalepsy, intoxica- 
tion). ‘The psychical law of artistic creation and of insanity is one 


and the same. 
E. B. T. 


Ueber die Grundformen der Vorstellungsverbindung. (Schluss.) 
M. Orrner. Phil. Mon., XXVIII, 9 u. 10, pp. 513-547. 


Association by contrast presupposes association by similarity, and 
at first appears as a secondary process. But on the return of a 
contrast-presentation, the chief weight inclines to the side of pure 
contiguous association or word association. The theory which 
explains contrast-association on the analogy of after images, is un- 
tenable from the fact that associations by contrast, always infrequent 
owing to the relatively few really contrasting presentations, do not 
appear in the flow of ideas where conditions are most favorable to 
reaction against a one-sided strain of attention, and do appear where, 
according to the theory, there is least reason to expect them. In 
the reproduction of the whole by a part, or zice versa, the psycho- 
physical process is quite the same as in so-called ‘association by 
similarity,’ so that there is no need of involving a peculiar form as 
does Hoffding. The difference lies within the relations of content 
in the separate presentations, and the union of the latter is rightly 
ascribed by Wundt to outer association. This outer association 
suffices as well for the explanation of associative subsumption, which 
Wundt reckons as a case of inner association. The consciousness 
that a particular presentation resembles countless others is built up 
through association by similarity. Finally, the memory-image blends 
after the manner of a composite photograph, or gains universality by 
the concentration of attention upon representative elements, or com- 
pletely retires behind a mere symbol. ‘The cumulative, representa- 
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tive, or symbolic concept is then reproduced after the manner of 
so-called ‘association by similarity’ through the elements which it has 
in common with the particular presentation momentarily present. 
In a similar manner the concept recalls the subsumed particulars ; 
only here, as in the reproduction of a part through the whole, the 
associative course is ambiguously determined. ‘This does not, how- 
ever, justify Miinsterberg’s idea that such a connection ought to be 
assimilated to association by succession. Association by succession 
occurs when an impression due to external stimulus joins itself to 
other impressions or memory-pictures which immediately followed it 
on a former occurrence. This is attributed to “associative habit” 
by Wundt, who gives for it the same physiological explanation as for 
association by simultaneity. Miinsterberg first emphasized the note- 
worthy difference between the two forms, but decided that associa- 
tion by simultaneity remained the only psychophysically explicable 
connection. ‘To meet the question as to how motion in one centre 
joins itself to the already vanished excitation of a different centre, 
he assumed constant ocular or auricular sensations, or a constant 
visual image, as the common bond between successive disparate pres- 
entations. But this explanation, as well as the one which introduces 
connected complexes of reflex movements, only puts off the difficulty, 
and leaves still unexplained the fact that the order of reproduction 
is the same as that of perception. Exception must also be taken to 
Miinsterberg’s negative conclusion from the experiments undertaken 
to test the occurrence of successive association when constant im- 
pressions are artificially excluded. ‘The number of orderly repro- 
ductions is too great to be ascribed to chance, and Miinsterberg 
himself has carefully shut out the possibility of any constant cause 
other than pure successive association. A study of the countless 
forms of association leads to the conclusion that there is no essential 
difference between inner and outer association, but defeats the tend- 
ency to unify so far as to leave unreduced at least two basal, though 
closely related, forms of association, simultaneity and immediate 


succession. 
Louise HANNUM. 


La beauté plastique. L. Couturar. Rev. Ph., XVIII, 1, 
PP. 53-72. 
In his recent article on “Organic Beauty” Naville holds that 
representations both of material phenomena and of psychic states 
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and events play an asthetic role. This is not the case. Strictly 
speaking, neither material objects nor states of consciousness by 
themselves can possess beauty, which resides rather in the manifes- 
tation of states of consciousness by material phenomena. No 
sensation as such can be called beautiful, but merely agreeable or 
disagreeable. Even Naville’s examples contain a formal element 
which overpasses pure sensation. Nor is there moral beauty, if we 
would preserve the sense of the word ‘beauty.’ Further, it would 
be better to distinguish by name literary, musical, and plastic beauty, 
and apply the term ‘beauty’ in its technical sense to plastic beauty 
alone. We must distinguish between the phenomena that Naville 
classes together as “expression.” Natural bodily movements are 
“expressive” of mental states, language is “significant” of thought, 
and all the indirect manifestations and products of mental activity 
are “suggestive” of the latter. The beauty of an object for us does 
not consist in the sentiments whtch it suggests, nor in the ideas 
which it may signify, but in its expression properly speaking, in so 
far as this is pleasing to the spectator. Not all agreeable expres- 
sion, however, is beautiful. Uncouth manifestations of joy, for 
instance, may be pleasing, because they appeal to our human 
sympathy, but they are clearly not beautiful. Beauty, then, is a 
kind of agreeable expression. This is the first and most important 
distinction to make. There are two kinds of expression, each of 
which may be agreeable or disagreeable: (1) the transitory expres- 
sion of feeling by the motions of the body, and (2) the permanent 
expression of consciousness by the body itself. It is for the latter, 
when its contemplation procures a certain pleasure, that we reserve 
the name ‘beauty,’ though of course there is no hard and fast line 
between the transient and the permanent. It is such expression 


that we find in the greatest works of Greek sculpture. 
E. A. 


The Evolution of Consciousness. C. L. Morcan. Natural 
Science, Nov. 1892, pp. 659-663. 


We can express in two ways a fundamental fact of experience. 
We say (1) an object in consciousness exists; (2) there is a con- 
sciousness of the object. Physical science deals with the former, 
more objective side of the experience. (‘ Objective’ has two 
senses. More narrowly, it applies to all that belongs to the “ primi- 
tive perceptual object-in-consciousness ” ; this is its signification in 
physical science: in a wider sense, the word ‘object’ denotes what 
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is in the focus of the mind’s eye.) Psychology deals with the 
consciousness-of-the-object. The two sides of experience are 
inseparably connected. 

Metaphysics states, on the one hand, that the Object exists inde- 
pendently of consciousness; on the other, that mind-stuff has this 
independent existence. Such abstractions should not have it pre- 
dicated of them that they are “ real,” but rather that they are “ autic ” 
(Stoney). 

Science has only to deal with, and separately to deal with, the 
consciousness-of-the-object, and the object-in-consciousness. In this 
paper, we are not attempting to get behind phenomena. As a 
working hypothesis we assume that consciousness is associated in 
“me” and “my like’ with certain complex modes of energy in “my 
brain or in some part of me.” It does not here matter whether this 
leads to dualism or monism. — Evolutionarily, neural modes of energy 
have been developed from infra-neural modes, and these from the 
simpler modes of energy of inorganic nature. So states of con- 
sciousness have been evolved from infra-conscious states, and these 
stretch back to the simple infra-consciousness of inorganic nature. 

It seems that of the three hypotheses possible — special creation 
of consciousness, evolution of consciousness from energy, evolution 
of consciousness from infra-consciousness — we have to accept the 


third. The only iogical alternative is special creation. 
E. B. T. 


La composition musicale et les lots generales de la psycologie. 
F. PaAuLHAN. Rev. Ph., XVII, 12, pp. 590-602. 


Music exemplifies two psychological laws: those of systematic 
association and systematic inhibition. Our music is characterized 
by tonality; the tonica predominates, the morceau begins and ends (as 
a rule) with its perfect chord. The aspect and significance of a 
succession of tones are entirely different, according to the mind's 
previous preparation for them ; and the same holds of tones simulta- 
neously given, whether the chords be complete or incomplete. 
Dissonance provokes desire for the perfect chord. The influence of 
tonality, again, can be exerted in the way that the natural significance 
of chords is inhibited. 

One of the ends of melody and harmony is, then, to preserve ton- 
ality ; hence most of their rules. If, on the other hand, a tone is 
to be changed by modulation, (1) equivocal combinations or suc- 
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cessions are employed to effect the transition to another tone: ¢. 
association by partial identity. Here two things are necessary: the 
fading of the memory of the first tone; the self-insistence of the 
second. (2) Where the two tones are widely distant from one another, 
intermediate chords are employed. ‘The mental phenomena of modu- 
lation are the same as before. (Example from Lohengrin.) (3) Sim- 
ilar, again, is the mechanism of enharmonic modulation (Lohengrin). 

An analogous theory could be applied to cadences (Lohengrin) and 
to dissonant chords. In both cases our musical sense follows the 
laws of systematic association and inhibition ; the hearing of certain 
chords leads irresistibly to the expectation of certain others, and dis- 
sonances must be resolved upon a consonant chord. The final 
question, the ‘why’ of harmony, still remains; its physiological 
causes are not yet definitively known. 

Music appears thus as living, organic ; “une sorte d’esprit ideal 
que nous substituons au notre.” In the musical drama, music is 
concretised to express the facts of real life, these facts being in their 
turn idealized by it. The application is a legitimate one. 


E. B. T. 


ETHICAL. 


Die sittliche Frage eine sociale Frage. F. STAUDINGER. Phil. 
Mon., XXIX, 1, pp. 30-53. 


Philosophy, like all science, is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end. Its immediate aim of widening and deepening knowledge 
must subordinate itself to the universal aim of the harmonious per- 
fection of man. A philosophy which neglects this practical, ideal 
aim becomes a mere affair of the schools. At the present time the 
divergence between the scientific and popular thought seems to be 
giving place again more and more to an approximation. On the 
one hand, the consciousness of the people is freeing itself from 
the stupid, uncritical acceptance of the dogmatic philosophy of the 
church, while on the other hand scientific philosophy is basing itself 
on the natural sciznces and becoming more and more practical. On 
the theoretical side it is, to be sure, the materialistic philosophy 
which exercises a great influence on our contemporaries among both 
the laboring classes and the so-called higher classes. Nor, indeed, 
should the philosopher regret this, however one-sided and inadequate 
he may regard materialism. For the materialistic mode of thought 
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offers a ground on which a complete scientific view of the world, 
when the conditions of social life permit, may take root far easier 
and more securely than on the ground of any dogma whatever. For 
dogma rests on authority and accordingly has nothing to do with 
reasons, while materialism has, at least, the good will to listen to rea- 
sons. On the practical side, too, a development is taking place 
under our eyes quite analogous to the growth of materialism on the 
theoretical side. The notion that the moral imperatives were given 
by authority from above is losing ground constantly. We are in the 
midst of a transition from the Christian idea that God has resolved 
to create for men a kingdom of peace and love in the hereafter, to 
the socialists’ idea that men in their own strength may establish a 
kingdom of justice for all on human ground. Socialism says that the 
present social order is unjust, not founded on principles of reason, 
and that it is the laboring class which at no distant date is to raise 
humanity, materially, spiritually, and morally up to a new and more 
perfect state. Ethics has two parts: it must first determine whether 
the given social order is itself good, and then, whether the individual 
is good. The kind of economic order is of fundamental importance 
for the moral condition of individuals. The mass of men can be- 
come good only in an order which bears within itself the assurance 
of an education to the good. Here lies the ethical significance of 
socialism. The social order can be moral and morally binding only 
when it is itself instituted according to the principles of an order for 
all. Only on a moral order can human morality be built. The aim 
of the social movement is to establish such a system of legal and 
moral principles of society as to secure to all men more equal social 
conditions of existence, culture, and morality than is the case to-day. 
The first of all moral tasks is not to preach improvement to indi- 
viduals, but to help create the conditions of a moral order, a ground 
in which the seeds of such preaching may take root. The social 
question is the fundamental question of morals. = © FreNncH. 


Ethics as a Political Science. ArtTHuR T. Haptey. Yale 
Rev., I, 3, pp. 301-315. 


The two great political theories, based respectively on absolute 
authority and absolute individual liberty, have been conciliated by 
the application of Darwinian methods. Liberty and law are held to 
be compatible, and to have the same source and justification in the 
necessity of preserving the social organism. In ethics there is a 
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parallel opposition between the necessity of authority and the right 
of private judgment. The application of the same methods brings 
about the solution, that authority and liberty are only justified ‘so 
far as they preserve the race. Authority is necessary to prevent 
moral anarchy, liberty to prevent unlimited authority rendering 
progress impossible. Making survival a test of right substitutes a 
practical standard for a metaphysical one, and unites the logical 
vantage ground of authority with the practical vantage ground of 
liberty. Little use has been made of this test of survival, because 
ethics in our century has been separated from law and sociology. 
We can show how this separation arose by tracing the development 
of law. The justice of savage tribes is based on a body of tribal 
customs, — neither law nor morals in any sense of the words, — 
maintained by an organized terrorism, each member of the com- 
munity being ready to punish transgression. First arose a set of 
officials to enforce certain customs, then a definite procedure, and 
finally a definite statement of the customs and rights themselves. 
Law thus developed as the political authorities came to be entrusted 
with enforcing certain parts of morals. The residuum in its turn 
developed and altered in character. The necessity for ethic legal 
force grew less and less, and when the sovereign could not compel 
obedience, stress began to be laid on religious and ethical sanction. 
The scope of human sentiment widened considerably when its pre- 
cepts were enforced by conscience instead of physical compulsion. 
As moral authority develops, the part played by fear grows less, that 
by reason greater. The separation of moral from legal conceptions 
led to a confusion between the exponent and the source of law. 
Hence the notion that the court can say anything and it will be 
law ; that conscience can say anything and it will be right. Neither 
court nor conscience can strike out a new line of decisions apart 
from the moral sense and traditions of the community. Behind the 
court, the legislature, the church and conscience, there is something 
larger and wider which develops and finds embodiment in national 


law and character. Davip Irons. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Die moderne Energetik in threr Bedeutung fiir die Erkenut- 
nisskritik. KK. Lasswitz. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 1, pp. 1-30. 
It is the aim of this essay to analyze the fundamental concepts of 
the modern theory of energy and to show their epistemological sig- 
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nificance as theory of matter. For the theory of energy the content 
of experience is given as a state which consists in a distribution of 
qualities in space and a change of the same in time. The general 
character of every content of experience always appears as a combi- 
nation in which one can reflect upon either the moment of unity or 
the moment of multiplicity. As moment of unity there is found in 
every object the form of determination according to law, as moment 
of multiplicity the coordination and succession of space and time. 
Objects of nature are states of space and time determined according 
to law, and only of these does the theory of energy treat. The 
forms of determination according to law which as determining 
unities are constitutive of objects, are called categories. Two sorts 
of categories, quantity and quality, are discovered according as we 
distinguish the states of things with respect to multiplicity or with 
respect to the unities which condition through their combination the 
states themselves. By quantity and quality objects of nature, z<., 
distribution and change of states in space and time, are fully deter- 
minable. Each object is represented as a magnitude under the form 
of unity, while the plurality of unities of the same sort gives a higher 
unity so that a whole arises. The essence of the whole consists in 
the fact that it contains all the unities of its parts, no more and no 
less. Hence the three categories of quantity: Unity, Plurality, 
Totality. Every object in Physics may be represented as a nu- 
merical distribution of magnitudes in space and time. The concept 
of energy, however, involves beyond this the problem of the repre- 
sentation of qualities as magnitudes. The theory of energy rests on 
the possibility of representing change as magnitude. Corresponding 
to the quantitative categories of Unity, Plurality and Totality are the 
quantitative categories of Identity, Diversity and Variability which 
are involved in the concept of change. 

While these categories of quantity and quality suffice to define 
objects of nature, they do not determine whether these objects really 
exist for experience. It is essential to actual objects of experience 
that they have independent persistence in space and time, that they 
exercise effect upon one another, and that in these effects our own 
bodies be included. The law conditioning these characteristics is 
the concept of relation. We must therefore expect to find in the 
concept of energy the categories of relation. The physical object is 
distinguished from the same object as merely thought by the posses- 
sion of energy. The first characteristic property of energy is that 
amid all changes it persists. Hence the principle of the conservation 
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of energy which is seen to be nothing different from Kant’s “ prin- 
ciple of the persistence of substance.” The concept of energy rests 
throughout on the category of Substantiality. Energy fulfils all the 
demands which the concept of substance in the philosophical sense 
involves. Substance in the philosophical sense is in modern physics 
not mass but energy. The theory of energy teaches that change 
takes place only when there is a difference of intensity of energy 
present, and that every form of energy strives to pass over from 
positions of greater intensity to positions of less intensity. This law 
of intensity is only the special form which the law of casuality takes 
on in the theory of energy. The categories of Substance and Cause 
do not suffice to determine the complex (Gefiige) of different forms 
of energy in the physical world. The real connection of things 
involves the further concept of System (Kant’s community, reci- 
procity). Just as, in the categories of quantity, Unity and Plurality 
find their completion in Totality, and, in the qualitative categories, 
Ideality and Diversity come to a higher unity in Variability, so, in 
the categories of relation, System is the higher unity of reality in 
which Substantiality and Causality are contained as fundamentally 
constitutive. Thus the analysis of the modern concept of energy 
shows that the same categories are involved here that Kant derived 
from the forms of the judgment. The significance of the concept of 
energy for the theory of matter will be critically examined in a 


second paper. F. C. FRENCH. 


Das Ich und die Aussenwelt. Zweiter Artikel. Von OswaLp 
Kure. Phil. Stud., VII, 3, pp. 311-341. 


On the nearest plane, the opposition between ego and world, sub- 
ject and object, ‘within me’ and ‘without me’ is visual — spatial, 
and as such not to be resolved. But the epistemological problem is 
concerned only with the fact that the same experience is at once 
referred to the ego and localized without the ego. This apparent 
contradiction disappears when an experience is referred to the subject 
in so far as it is conceived to be dependent on one’s body, to the 
object so far as it is found to depend on other objects in space. As 
every object of perception is determined in these two ways, there 
arise two closed series of relations, whose complete separation still 
remains only an ideal. A further separation of ego and non-ego occurs 
with the recognition of the body as itself an object of presentation. 
The class of experiences which are never objectified in the sense 
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defined above, becomes the bearer of the ego-concept, and all further 
subjectifying arises in relation to this. The opposition between 
‘within me’ and ‘without me’ has, then, a double significance, par- 
ticipation in a merely subjectified experience being opposed, on the 
one hand, to the visual-spatial field and, on the other, to dependence 
on the outer world. And these relations, like those first distinguished, 
involve no contradiction. The same world of facts belongs, then, alike 
to psychology and to natural science, the first dealing with experience 
in its relation to the body, the second with experience in its depend- 
ence on the space-world outside the body. But experience itself is 
neither physical nor psychical, neither objective nor subjective ; for 
the qualities on which these distinctions rest are not immanent 
within it. The opposition of ego and non-ego is, as Fichte taught, 
practical rather than theoretical. Louse Hannum. 


HISTORICAL. 
Das natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im 17. Jahr- 
hundert. Ul. W. Dirtrney. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 1, pp. 60-127. 


Catholic theology based itself on tradition. In the 16th cen- 
tury the attempt was therefore made to discover the ¢rve doctrines 


of the church. This necessitated an examination of traditions, 


which in turn led to historical criticism. At the same time arose 
the science of hermeneutics, a discipline which formed the starting 
point of modern mental sciences. It is a fruit of Protestantism. 
Catholicism tried to weaken the foundation of the new religion by 
revealing the critical uncertainty of Scripture. On Protestantism, 
therefore, falls the task of interpretation. Flacius represents the 
new movement in this connection. The Bible is the norm of faith, 
he asserts. It has, however, been misunderstood, partly on account 
of our ignorance of languages, partly on account of the false 
methods pursued in studying it. As auxiliaries to the new science, 
Flacius uses rhetoric and the exegetical theories existing since the 
time of Origen. He offers certain remedia and regulae cognoscendi 
sacras literas. The Bible is a continuous whole. Every passage 
must be interpreted with reference to this unity. The tendency of 
a particular writing is examined, which procedure furnishes a clue 
to the understanding of its entire substance. From such a study 
it becomes apparent that the individual parts have a common pur- 
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pose. This theory forms the basis of our modern _philologico- 
historical methods. Flacius’s work manifests the influences of both 
Protestant and Humanistic thought. Richard Simon is the Catholic 
opponent of Flacius. The work of Franz rests on the same general 
presuppositions as that of Flacius, but differs from the latter in its 
methods. He gets at the meaning of a passage by connecting it 
with what immediately precedes and follows. The chief significance 
of hermeneutics lies in the fact that the fundamental methods 
of mental sciences are here for the first time examined.— Sim- 
ultaneously with the preceding movement began rationalistic 
theology, which followed the path marked out by Erasmus. The 
latter affirmed the freedom and dignity of man, and distinguished 
the teaching of Christ from the rest of the Bible. This direction 
of thought pointed to a formal and moral criticism of dogmas. 
Schools representing the movement sprang up in Southern France 
and Italy, and formed the beginning of Socinianism. Protestant 
Christianity had to justify its claims before the Humanistic, 
historico-critical, formal and moral methods of the age. The 
truth of Scripture was based on the _historico-critical certainty 
of the important events of the New Testament, of which the 
resurrection is the chief. Grotius is the best representative of this 
theology. Man strives after happiness, he says, which Christianity 
promises him. The spread of this religion and the resurrection are 
miracles which prove the truth of Christianity. — The theory of 
accommodation (the divine author of the Bible adapted himself ta 
historical conditions), the first form of historical interpretation, 
meets us in this school. The criticism of dogmas by Arminians 
and Socinians shows that human reason has reached its majority. 
Laurentius Valla really gave Socinianism its first impetus. Man is 
here to act, he claims, the will forms his real essence on which 
reason depends. Valla influenced Erasmus. The Socinians attack 
as irrational and unjust the most important dogmas of the church, 
—original sin, eternal damnation, vicarious atonement. Servede 
antagonized the notion of the trinity as a logical impossibility. Jean 
Bodin, however, united the transcendental theology with this moral 
rationalism in his Heptaplomeres. He preaches tolerance and ex- 
presses his dislike of theological controversies. All religions are 
regarded by him as akin to each other, they are the daughters of a 
common mother, natural religion, of which the consciousness of 
freedom, of immortality, and’ of retribution forms the content. 
Bodin despairs of finding the criterion of the true religion. A 
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criterion is impossible, our judgment must be suspended. But no 
decision is essential to our salvation.— The passage from such a 
conception of natural religion to philosophy is easy. The natural 
system was supported by theology. It rested on the doctrine of 
universal notions, innate ideas, which presuppositions made it possi- 
ble to construct a rational theology, jurisprudence, and theory of the 
state. We must note the influence of Stoicism on this system. 
Roman conceptions are revived by Petrarca, Salutato, Aretinus, 
Aeneas Sylvius, Laurentius Valla, Agricola,and Erasmus. Zwingli’s 
De Providentia betrays the influence of Stoicism. Dilthey examines 
the different chapters of this work, and compares them with the 
views of Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and Plinius. A sentence like the 
following expresses a Stoical thought: Providentia est perpetuum et 
immutabile rerum universarum regium et administratio. All things 
spring from one source and this source is God. From this notion 
of immanence or panentheism Zwingli deduces his determinism. 
He also sets up a religious universalism. God reveals himself in all 
religions and in all men. God himself is not subject to law; his 
nature and ingenium are to him what law is to us. KF. T. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Le Probleme de la Mort. Ses solutions imaginaires et la science positive. 
Par L. BourpEAv. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 354. 


The aim of the book is a rather complete discussion of the origin and the 
validity of the idea of immortality, together with the ethical implications of 
a negative conclusion. The author regards the notion of a future life as 
having developed Jari fassu with that of the soul as a separate, immaterial 
entity, and as resting logically on the supposed dual nature of man. The 
conceptions of the most civilized, as well as those of many savage and 
barbarous, peoples are exhibited in their growth and psychologically ex- 
plained, while it is maintained that belief in personal immortality was never 
widespread and has rarely been held with intellectual seriousness by the 
great thinkers of the race. The arguments for survival after death are 
divided into those grounded on the alleged simplicity and incorporeity of the 
soul, and those drawn from the supposed necessity of moral sanctions. The 
basis of the first class, held to be insufficient even if granted, is criticised 
from the point of view of Monism, while the ethical arguments are shown 
to involve an unwarrantable presupposition, and to demand in the name of 
the moral ideal what is self-contradictory as well as contrary to experience. 
Viewed as a corollary of certain theistic and religious beliefs, the notion of 
immortality is classed among the sophistries which use an hypothesis, 
invoked to account for experience as it is, to overturn the known laws of 
nature and of human life. A future existence must be conceived, either as 
like this one, in which case it neither solves problems nor satisfies desires, 
or as so different in its conditions as to put to confusion both the reason 
and the moral sense. In a chapter called the Law of Mortality, the writer 
sums up the positive proofs for the passage of all finite existence into other 
forms, and then concludes with an exposition of the moral worth of the 
ideals which remain in growing force when the mind has yielded to the 
reasonableness and the desirability of personal extinction. 

LouisE HANNUM. 


Institutes of Education, Comprising an Introduction to Rational 
Psychology. Designed (partly) as a Text-Book for Universities and 
Colleges. By S. S. Laurir, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes 
and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. New York 
and London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. — pp. ix, 272. 


A theory of education includes the questions of end, of the educative 
process, of the materials of instruction, and of method. It must rest upon 
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a philosophy of man, which is nothing but persistent thought on the nature, 
capabilities, purpose, and destiny of man. To this extent the author can 
justly claim that the present work is “a practical application of my books 
on metaphysics and ethics” (vi). This is especially true of Parts I and II 
(pp. 1-178), though in the remainder of the book there are notes of a 
philosophical character, and the Appendix (pp. 25:-—272) is in substance a 
statement of the author's fundamental positions in psychology and meta- 
physics. Part II (pp. 53-178) is an acute analysis of the nature of mind. 
And the author holds “ spontaneity ” or “ pure will” to be “the differentia 
or idea of man as distinguished from other animals” (p. 85). Though the 
chapter is much condensed, it is probably the clearest exposition of his 
Philosophy of Intelligence which this acute and profound thinker has yet 
given. J. G. &. 


Theorie des Géfiihis sur Begriindung der Aesthetik, Non Prof. Dr. 
Max Diez, Docent der Philosophie an der techn. Hochschule in 
Stuttgart. Stuttgart, Friedrich Frohmann’s Verlag, 1892. — pp. xii, 172. 


The author believes that asthetic enjoyment has a peculiar ideal signifi- 
cance. It is the most striking instance of the process which we see every- 
where in the mental life, by which the mind rises superior to its content 
and attains the tranquil sense of its form, ¢.¢., of its freedom. As might 
be expected, the book is metaphysical rather than psychological. The 
principal divisions are as follows: (1) Introduction, (2) The Different 
Possible Points of Departure, (3) Criticism of the Same, (4) An Attempt 
to Formulate a Theory of Feeling for the Foundation of A®sthetics as a 
Philosophical Science. The amount of space devoted to these divisions 
respectively is not such as the title of the book would lead one to expect. 
To (1) is devoted 52 pp.; to (2), 5 pp.; to (3), 85 pp.; and to (4), which 
gives the book its title, only 27 pp. As the writer explains in his preface, 
the fact that this work is his /adé/itationsschrift for the position of Docent 
of Philosophy, led him to make the second section of the introduction, which 
treats of the problem of philosophy, somewhat disproportionately long and 
thorough. In spite of its lack of proportion, which is really quite noticeable, 
the book is interesting and suggestive, but it shares to a considerable degree 
in the vagueness of statement which unhappily characterizes so many works 
on Asthetics. E. A. 


Die Suggestionstherapie bei krankhaften Erscheinungen des Geschlechts- 
sinnes. Von Dr. A. F. VON SCHRENK-NOTZING. Stuttgart, F. Enke, 
1892. — pp. xvii, 314. 

A better title for the book would be “ Pathologische und, suggestiv-thera- 
peutische Studien ueber die krankhaften Erscheinungen des Geschlechts- 
sinnes” (p. vi). It is divided into three sections, which deal respectively 
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with sexual hyperaesthesia, sexual impotence (and anaesthesia), and sexual 
paraesthesia. 

The first chapter is devoted to an exposition of onanism, and satyriasis 
and nymphomania. Most important in this section is the second chapter, 
which gives more than its title (“ Bedeutung der Suggestionstherapie fiir 
die Behandlung der krankhaften Steigerung des Geschlechtssinnes”) would 
indicate. The writer insists, rightly, on the necessity of individual treat- 
ment of sexual neuropaths ; it is quite wrong to attempt to lay down rules 
in anything more than the barest outline. He takes up a sound position as 
regards prostitution. On the other hand, he tends to outrun his facts at 
times ; ¢.g., with reference to the effects of onanism. Chapter III is taken 
up with the casuistry of suggestive treatment. 

The second section follows the plan of the first. Three chapters deal 
with the pathology of impotence, with the role of suggestive therapeutics 
in the treatment of functional sexual weakness, and with the casuistry of 
the subject. 

The section on sexual paraesthesia contains chapters headed : the pheno- 
mena of sexual perversion, with reference to Krafft-Ebing’s theory; the 
development of the contrary sexual sensation in antiquity ; the aetiological 
importance of heredity and education; dia- and prognosis; psychic and 
suggestive treatment; casuistry of perversion. The author proposes the 
terms “active algolagnia” for Sadism, and * passive algolagnia” for Maso- 
chism. The current theory of the origin of the contrary sex-sensation 
(Moll) is rightly criticised. There are sound paragraphs on paedophily 
among the Greeks. The writer is disposed to ascribe less to heredity than 
most others who have dealt with sexual perversion. The development of 
the sex-instinct is depicted in a manner parallel to Wundt’s description of 
that of the nutritive impulse. 

As for the main object of the book,—the bringing of proof, that sug- 
gestive treatment is successful, where ordinary curative courses are in- 
effectual, one must say that though the author has in many respects a 
strong case, he has not made out all his theses. Much of the casuistry is 
of too recent a date to be convincing. As patients must be waited for, and 
those diseases which the physician’s hypothesis requires are not always 
forthcoming, we find some repetition and some lacunae among the cases 
cited. On the whole, the writer’s tone is moderate and his discussions 
sensible, E. B. T. 


The Sources and Development of Kant’s Teleology. By James HayDEN 
Turrts. The University Press of Chicago, 1892. — pp. 48. 


This is an inaugural dissertation which was presented to the Univer- 
sity at Freiburg. Although the result does not contain much that is 
distinctively new, it is seldom that we find so excellent a piece of workman- 
ship compressed into so short a compass. Dr. Tuffts has his problem 
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constantly clearly before him, and never suffers himself to be drawn away 
from it; his exposition is always clear, his statements are as a rule fully 
substantiated by quotations, and his inferences carefully made. He shows, 
moreover, an intimate acquaintance, not only with Kant’s writings and the 
literature which has grown up around them, but also with the works of 
those modern philosophers who had previously discussed this problem. 

Of the four chapters into which the work falls, the first deals with 
“ Teleology in Modern Philosophy before Kant,” the second with “ Kant’s 
Early Teleology ” (up to 1762), the third traces the growth of the idea be- 
tween 1763 and 1781, while the fourth and last is occupied with the further 
development of the problem after the publication of the First Kritik. In 
the first chapter, we find a brief but very clear indication of the attitude of 
Descartes, Gassendi, Boyle, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Newton, and other modern 
writers to this question of teleology. The statement contained in the first 
part of the following sentence, however, will I am sure be a surprise to 
readers : “ Spinoza’s fundamental position, in that it assigned intellect and 
will to the natura naturata, and excluded them wholly from the natura 
naturans, left no ground for applying any such terms as order, confusion, 
beauty, good or bad, to the world” (p. 5). Of the other chapters, the 
third is probably the least satisfactory. The survey of Kant’s teleology 
“has shown that its problems were from the first regarded as of the high- 
est importance and were among the first to receive critical treatment, that 
the development was due mainly to his critical consideration of the results 
of science, and later of the methods of science and our xsthetic judgments, 
and that its final stage was no less true than the former stages.” (p. 47.) 

&. 


Practical Ethics by Wttt1AM DeWitt Hype, D.D., President of 
Bowdoin College. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1892. — pp. xi, 208. 


We have here a notable addition to the already numerous class of text- 
books designed for the instruction of youth in morals. Our author’s aim 
cannot be better described than in the words which he himself uses in the 
preface in stating the requisites of such a work : — 


“ The book which shall meet their want must have theory; yet the theory must 
not be made obtrusive, nor stated too abstractly... Such a book must be 
direct and practical. It must contain clear-cut presentation of duties to be 
done, virtues to be cultivated, temptations to be overcome, and vices to be 
shunned ; yet this must be done, not by preaching and exhortation, but by show- 
ing the place these things occupy in a coherent system of reasoned knowledge. . 
The only explicit suggestions of theory are in the introduction and in the last two 
chapters. Religion is presented as the consummation, rather than the foundation 
of ethics ; and the brief sketch of religion in the concluding chapter is confined 
to those broad outlines which are accepted, with more or less explicitness, by Jew 
and Christian, Catholic and Protestant, Orthodox and Liberal.” 
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This plan the author has succeeded in carrying out most admirably. 
His ‘theory’ is that of self-realization, but while this has served him as a 
principle of continuity and harmony throughout the book, it is kept so 
completely in the background as in no wise to embarrass a teacher 
who might wish to enforce the moral precepts more from the utilitarian, 
intuitional, or theological standpoint. Each of the twenty-two chapters 
take up some specific object to which we stand in moral relations (e.g. ‘ Food 
and Drink,’ ‘ Dress,’ ‘ Property,’ ‘Animals,’ ‘ Fellow-men,’ ‘ Family,’ ‘ State,’ 
&c.) and discusses it in every case under the categories of ‘ Duty,’ ‘ Virtue,’ 
* Reward,’ ‘ Temptation,’ ‘ Vice of Defect,’ ‘ Vice of Excess,’ and ‘ Penalty.’ 
The chief sanction presented is always that of the intrinsic evil effects and 
not that of extraneous penalties. President Hyde might have taken as the 
motto of his book the saying of Plato that the greatest penalty of evil- 
doing is “ to grow into the likeness of bad men.” 

At first sight the book seems easily open to criticism as arbitrary in the 
choice of subjects and artificial in its treatment of them; but when we 
consider the age of the pupils for whom it is intended, the sound and 
bracing way in which each subject is handled, and its entire freedom from 
all taint of either ascetism or sentimentality, that first impression gives way 
to one of admiration for the judicious spirit which pervades the whole. In 
the chapter on ‘ Knowledge’ there is an unfortunate confusion between 
truth as the aim of scientific investigation and the duty of speaking the 
truth. The style is clear and forcible. So excellent is the choice of 
language in general that the terms ‘old codger’ (p. 21) and ‘dude’ (p. 23) 
seem quite out of place. To those teachers in our High Schools and 
Acadamies who make morals a text-book study for their pupils this book 
can be most heartily recommended. Others, also, who prefer to use less 
formal methods in giving moral instruction to young under their charge will 
find the book stimulating and suggestive. F. C. FRENCH. 


Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefiihislebens. Eine experimentelle 
und analytische Untersuchung ueber die Natur und das Auftreten der 
Gefiihlszustinde nebst einem Beitrage zu deren Systematik : von ALFR. 
LEHMANN, Dr. Phil., Dozent der experimentellen Psychologie an der 
Universitat Kopenhagen. Von der kgl. daenischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften mit der goldenen Medaille preisgekréntes Werk. Unter 
Mitwirkung des Verfassers uebersetzt von. F. BENDIXEN. Leipzig, O. 
R. Reisland, 1892.—pp. x, 356. Mit einem Farbendruck und fiinf 
photolithographierten Tafeln. 


This is an important work on a most difficult subject. The divisions 
are: a short general introduction ; a consideration of the nature of the 
Feelings (their psychological and physiological conditions ; theory of their 
origin); the special laws of Feeling ; contributions to a systematic classifi- 
cation. Unfortunately, the translation is not all that could be wished, as 
a glance at the Preface will show. Review will follow. E. B. T. 
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Die Seele des Weibes. Prof. F. M. Wenpt. Korneuburg, J. 
Kiihkopf, 1892. —p. vii, 128. 


This is the second edition of a popular work, connecting more or less 
directly with the teaching of Herbart and Striimpell, which appeared in 
1891. The chief difference to note in the new edition is the greater prom- 
inence given to certain views of the writer (¢.g. in connection with will) 
which are at variance with those of his authorities. His psychologising is 
typically illustrated by the chapter on the feelings (cf, esp., pp. 42, 43). 
There is a moving picture of the machinations of the “sittliche Ruine” to 
gain the affections of the innocent maiden. Four chapters of the eighteen 
are devoted to dreams. The book recalls those of Mantegazza: certain 
remarks in it are useful ; but the whole is a curious mixture. a. RF: 


A Review of the Systems of Ethics Founded on the Theory of Evolution. 
By C. W. WittiaMs. New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
—pp. xv, 581. 


The first portion of this book is devoted to a mere presentation, in a con- 
densed form, of the ethical doctrines of the most important English and 
German evolutionary writers. The authors whose views are thus sum- 
marized are, in order: Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, Spencer, Fiske, Rolph, 
Barratt, Stephen, Carneri, Héffding, von Gizycki, Alexander and Ree. 
Part II, however, contains independent discussions of the chief ethical 
questions, and the author's criticism of theories from which he differs. 
Mr. Williams is firmly convinced that it will be of advantage to apply the 


. ideas of evolution to ethical theory. “If it is true that we learn wisdom 


and morality from human history, . . . we should suppose that a still wider 
knowledge of our mental and physical evolution must be of greater worth 
to us in the same manner” (p. 270). This second portion of the volume 
contains, besides an introduction, the following nine chapters :—I. The 
Concepts of Evolution. II. Intelligence and “End.” III. The Will. IV. 
The Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution. V. 
Egoism and Altruism ins Evolution. VI. Conscience. VII. The Moral 
Progress of the Human Species as Shown by History. VIII. The Results 
of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis. IX. The Ideal and the Way 
of its Attainment. (A review will follow.) EL. & <. 


Die Aussichtslosigheit des Moralismus. Von GERECKE. 
Ziirich, J. Schabelitz, 1892.—p. xvi, 226. 


The present volume is nothing if not radical. Without the preface, 
which is of the nature of a personal confession, one would hardly under- 
stand the author’s motive in writing and publishing the book. He believes 
that morality in the ordinary sense is an illusion, an impossibility. He 
began as a “devout moralist,” full of intolerance and obstinate convictions. 
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When he found himself unable to live what he conceived to be the moral 
life, he was at first inclined to regard himself as a moral monster; but a 
closer examination of the conduct of his fellow-men convinced him that they 
were substantially like himself. The book is the result, — written at in- 
tervals, and in the first instance less for publication than for the author’s 
own satisfaction. The first part is critical; the second, constructive. The 
so-called virtues are regarded as obviously dependent upon the conditions 
of life. Now these latter vary not only in different countries, but even in 
the same community; hence there is no real standard. Although so radical, 
the book cannot be called in any large degree original or striking. It 
contains a number of careless allusions and statements of fact, which some- 
times border upon absurdity as, ¢.g., on p. 216, where the author casually 
remarks that all terrestial objects are ‘essentially the results of atmospheric 
pressure.” E, A. 


The following books have also been received : — 

Der Pessimismus im Lichte einer hiheren Weltauffassung. Von Dr. 
J. FrrepLANDER und Dr. M. Berenpt. Berlin, 1893, S. Gerstmann’s 
Verlag. — pp. 111. 

Der echte und der xenophontische Socrates. Von KARL JoéEL. Berlin, 
1892, R. Gaertner. — pp. xii, 554. 

Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophie in threr Entwicklung und theil. 
weisen Losung von Thales bis Robert Hamerling. Von VINCENT KNAUER. 
Wien and Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1892. — pp. xviii, 408. 

Apologetics ; or Christianity Defensively Stated. By ALEXANDER 
BALMAIN Bruce. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.—pp. xvi, 
552- 

Das Ich als Grundlage unserer Weltanschauung. Von GUSTAV 
GERBER. Berlin, 1893, R. Gaertner. — pp. vii, 429. 

Platon, sa philosophie, précédée d'un apercu de sa vie et de ses écrits. 
Par Cu. BENARD. Paris, 1892, Félix Alcan. — pp. viii, 543. 

Guide to the Knowledge of God. A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By 
A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at The Sorbonne. Translated 
by Abby L. Alger, with an Introduction by Wm. R. Alger. Boston, 1892, 
Roberts Brothers. — pp. xi, 469. 

La suggestion dans fart. Par PAUL SouRIAN. Paris, 1893, Félix 
Alcan. — pp. 345. 

Les transformations du droit. Par G. TARDE. Paris, 1893, Félix 
Alcan. — pp. 242. 

Grundriss einer einheitlichen Trieblehre vom Standpunkte des Deter- 
minismus. Von. J. Dusoc. Leipzig, 1892, Otto Wigand. — pp. xiv. 308. 

Der Allgewaltige und Alleserschaffende Unsichtbare in der Natur. 
Von J. B6umER. Baumholder, 1892, Béhmer’s Verlag. — pp. 212. 

System der formalen und realen Logik. Von Dr. GEORG ULRICH. 
Berlin, 1892, Ferd. Diimmler. — pp. 87. 
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Les éléments du beau. Par MAURICE GRIVEAU, Paris, 1892, Félix 
Alcan. — pp. xx, 582. 

The Mission of the Church. By CHARLES Gore, M.A. New York, 
1892, Charles Scribner’s Sons. — pp. xii, 123. 

Der Materialismus, eine Verirrung des menschlichen Geistes widerlegt 
durch eine zeitgemisse Weltanschauung. Von. Dr. EUGEN DREHER. 
Berlin, 1892, S. Gerstmann. — pp. vii, 83. 

Uber sittliche Dispositionen. Von Dr. ANTON OELZELT-NEWIN. 
Graz, 1892, Leuschner & Lubensky. — pp. 92. 

La philosophie de Hobbes. Var GeorGes Lyon. Paris, 1893. Félix 
Alcan. — pp. 220. 

Der Gegenstand der Erkenntniss. Ein Beitrag zum Problem der 
philosophischen Transcendenz. Von Dr. H. Rickert. Freiburg i. B., 
1892, J. C. B. Mohr. — pp. vii, 91. 
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NOTES. 


To the Editor of the Philosophical Review :— 


DEAR Sir, — The news of George Croom Robertson's death reaches me 
in this distant place ; and, not knowing what obituary or other notices of 
my friend may have appeared or be in process of appearing, | feel impelled 
to send you two lines to express my sense of the worth of the life which is 
gone. del sei der Mensch, hiilfreich und gut, says the poet ; and Croom 
Robertson might have been the model for the description. Whom did he 
not help whom he could help, — even when most needing help himself? 1, 
for one, can never forget what I owe to his encouragement and indefati- 
gable kindliness many years ago, in an otherwise dark London winter. For 
ten years he fought a losing battle against an intensely painful disease, yet 
never put on a plaintive tone, nor spoke tragically (however he may have 
felt) about the ruin of his professional career. With his convictions, his 
scholarship, and his energy, he would surely have influenced his generation 
in other ways than by editing J/ind, had strength been left him. As it 
was, he clung to that drudgery almost to the end; and those fourteen 
admirably edited volumes are now, inadequately enough, almost his only 
monument. The perfume which his manliness leaves is, however, his 
truer monument. He was magnanimous; and his life forces on one the 
trust that “defeats” of which such good spirits as his can be elements are 
not in their ultimate significance as evil as to our phenomenal vision they 
seem to be. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
PALLANZA, ITALY, October 1, 1892. 
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THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue second meeting of the American Psychological Association was 
held at Philadelphia, on the invitation of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 27 and 28, 1892. The intended three sessions were increased to four, 
in view of the number of “contributions sent in. At the first, four papers 
were read: Errors of Observation in Physics and Psychology, by Prof. 
J. McK. Cattell; Certain Phenomena of Rotation, by Dr. H. Nichols ; 
Tactile Estimates of Thickness, by Prof. E. Pace ; and Some Experiments 
upon the Aesthetics of Visual Form, by Prof. L. Witmer. Prof. Fullerton, 
who was associated with Prof. Cattell in the investigation of the Perception 
of Small Differences, to which the latter’s communication had reference, 
spoke at some length upon its results. Prof. Witmer’s remarks, which 
were continued at the opening of the second session, called forth a dis- 
cussion. The remaining papers read on this day were: Lxferimental 
Psychology at the World’s Fair, by Prof. J. Jastrow; History and 
Prospects of Experimental Psychology in America, by Pres. G. S. Hall. 

On the morning of the 28th, the order was: Vole upon the Controversy 
Regarding the Relation of the Intensity of the Stimulus to the Reaction- 
time, by Prof. W. M. Bryan; Minor Studies at the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Clark University, by Dr. E. C. Sanford ; Experimental Psychology 
at Cambridge, by Prof. Miinsterberg; and /reliminary Notes upon 
Psychological Tests in the Schools of Springfield, Mass., by Prof. W. M. 
Bryan. Dr. Miinsterberg’s views of the aims and methods of the new 
Psychology were criticised by Prof. Cattell. 

At the last sitting, there were presented: Laxferiments upon Pain, by 
Dr. H. Nichols ; Demonstration of Apparatus, etc., by Dr. EF. C. Sanford ; 
Psychology atl Anthropology, by Prof. Chamberlain ; On Causation, by 
Dr. Aikens; A new /ustrument for the Control of Chronometrical Ex- 
periments, and Investigations of the Reaction-times of Various Classes of 
Persons, by Prof. L. Witmer. 

The meetings were presided over by Pres. G. S. Hall. If this fact en- 
sured their success from the point of view of scientific work, the generous 
hospitality of city and university did no less on the social side. This year 
the association will come together in New York, under the auspices of the 


Columbia University, with Prof. Ladd as chairman. 
TITCHENER. 
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